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WHICH OF THESE 
INSURANCE AGENTS 
IS MOST LIKELY 

TO SUCCEED? 


In all but one respect, these three men are about as 
alike as three peas in a pod. Each has about the 
same formal education, intelligence and personality. 
Each, too, has the driving ambition and desire to 
succeed in insurance selling. 


Yet one of these men has by far the best chance 
of winning success. 


Why? Because he has the extra knowledge and 
confidence he gained from attending the 
/Etna’s Home Office Casualty and Surety Sales Course. 


Under the guidance of instructors who have made 
outstanding records in the field, he learned the most 
modern methods of selling insurance in today’s 
highly-competitive market. 


He knows how to use the latest techniques of 
survey selling, risk analysis, prospecting, account 
solicitation and handling. 


Already, he is years ahead in the insurance business 
— a professional, confident of his ability. 


For, in the A®tna Sales Course, he received the 
training that has helped hundreds of AEtna agents 
become leading producers. 


For full information on the A&tna’s Home Office 
Casualty and Surety Sales Course, write the Company 
direct or contact the Aétna manager nearest you. 
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AETNA CasuaLTy AND Surety Company 


The Etna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 

tna Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company é 

tna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company | 
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A Trapeze Artist Without A Net! 


The daring young man on the flying trapeze may soar through the air with the 
greatest of ease, but sometimes he’s bound to miss. And at times like these, he’s 
thankful for the safety net which stands between him and the hard circus floor. 
Your clients don’t need safety nets in their line of work, but they do face un- 
expected perils every day of their lives. And when accidents strike, they’ll be 
thankful for a safety net in the form of a Travelers Modern Accident policy. 


Why not make certain that your clients all have this vital form of protection 
against loss of income, savings, and earning power through accident insurance? 
Your nearest Travelers Manager will give you full details of Travelers broad, 
up-to-date Accident policies and a selection of hard-hitting sales aids and leaflets. 








THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Moving Toward Self Regulation 


NY enterprise that increases its clientele 

by seventy-five million individuals—more 
than one-half the population of the United States 
—in 12 years, at the end of that period must 
have adjustments in its methods of operation 
as well as settle problems of an ethical and an 
operational nature. At the end of 1941 there 
were 16 million people covered by hospital, surgi- 
cal and medical expense protection policies. At 
the end of 1952, there were 91 million people so 
protected on a voluntary basis principally in pri- 
vate insurance companies, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield organizations. In each year of these last 
twelve years between six and seven million more 
individuals were so protected. 

These private carriers who undertook to meet 
the health and accident demands of a public sud- 
denly awakened to the need of protection against 
loss of income and the expenses arising from 
disability, have done a job which merits the com- 
mendation of the citizens they so well have 
served. Certainly they deserve fair treatment at 
least from public officials and the press who are 
so effective in molding public opinion. 

But both officials and the press investigate 
and crusade, criticize and condemn on the com- 
plaints and adverse experience of an unbeliev- 
ably small percentage of the millions who have 
benefited from the protection they secured based 
on the premiums they paid. Deprived of the 
services of the private carriers, millions of fam- 
ilies in modern industrial America would know 
want and privation. 

No group realizes any better than the leaders 
of the accident and health companies and asso- 
ciations—such as those who are experienced in 
the Health and Accident Conference and the 
Bureau of Accident and Health Underwriters— 
that reformations are needed to place the bus- 
iness in a stronger position to meet the require- 
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ments of the many millions who want continued 
income during periods of disability and cash to 
pay hospitals, doctors and surgical and medical 
expenses. These leaders are all American bus- 
iness men and so appreciate the fact that they 
cannot stay in business and keep the government 
out unless the policies they sell guarantee ade- 
quate protection at an equitable premium and 
pay claims promptly and justly. To do this they 
must sell right. They must sell each policy in 
such a way that the policyholder knows exactly 
what he is buying and knows what he will not 
get as well as what he will be paid in the event 
of a claim. 

One of the most criticized features of accident 
and health underwriting has had to do with ad- 
vertising including all printed and published 
advertising and descriptive literature used in 
magazines, circulars, booklets and form letters 
and on radio and television. To meet these crit- 
icisms a set of ethical standards to govern ad- 
vertising of individually written accident and 
health insurance has been adopted by companies 
writing a great majority of the business. 

These rules of good conduct at the important 
point of contact with the public, are necessary 
and commendable. Unless, however, the com- 
panies adhere to these basic standards they are 
meaningless. The Conference and the Bureau 
could well act as policing agencies and publicly 
expell from membership every company which 
was found guilty of knowingly misleading the 
public through false or confusing representation 
of policy coverages, costs or claim promises. 

Accident and health insurance must remain 
in the hands of private enterprise. To do so, 
self regulation of the business must become an 
effective reality. A good start has been made. 
But a set of rules are useless unless they are en- 
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selected news items from industry and business of importance for 















By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


PRIVATE SAVINGS IN THE FORM OF BANK ACCOUNTS, insurance securities 
investments, and related holdings amounted to a near-record 
$13.6 billion in 1953. Securities and Exchange Commission, 
reporting this total, says the trend last year was toward more 
savings in relatively permanent types of investments. 








NET INCOME OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK for Reconstruction and Development 
in the nine months ended March 31 was $15 million. This sum 
is larger by more than $2 million than income in a comparable 
period a year earlier. The bank made 22 loans for a total of 
$275 million between July 1, 1953, and March 31. 








CAR, TRUCK, AND TRAILER COMPANY SROKESMEN have told U. S. Commerce Dept. 
this may be their third best year. They have found buyers more 
active and noted a sales upturn by mid-April. Truck business 
was seen as 17 per cent higher in March than in February. 








STEELWORKERS' HOURLY EARNINGS, dollar-wise, are 2% times as large as 
they were in 1939. Even allowing for today's retail prices, 
American Iron & Steel Institute says, "real" earnings are 
one-third higher than the 1939 level. 








RAPID FORMATION OF NEW HOUSEHOLDS is boosting the potential market for 
tools, lighting fixtures, and other consumer hard goods. A 
projection of a recent U. S. Census Bureau figure gives an 
estimated total number of households as 47.8 million. Rate 
of growth is almost a million per year. 





AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS now are talking of jet engines with a thrust 
rating of more than 100,000 pounds. Units being worked on in 
the current military jet engine development program have about 
25,000 pounds of thrust. Much attention is centered on devis- 
ing new methods of propulsion and improving engine efficiency. 











SALES IN GENERAL LOOK HEALTHIER since the April 1 cut in many excise 
taxes. Recovery may offset the slower business of the January- 
March quarter. Even then, retail sales were only about 2 per 
cent behind those in the last quarter of 1953. 








NICKEL CONSERVATION MEASURES being explored by the government do not 
indicate any immediate intention of recontrolling the scarce 
metal. Chief concern of planning officials at this time is to 
find where and how nickel may be conserved, particularly in 
the manufacture of military items. 








MOTORISTS LAST YEAR HAD LESS TROUBLE with flat tires, dead batteries, 
and empty gas tanks than in 1952, American Automobile Assn. 
finds. Despite this improvement, drivers had to place more 
than 41 million calls for help with garages and service sta- 
tions in 1953. This was about a million fewer calls than 

in 1952. 
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Corporate Capital: $92 Billion 


Corporations in this country had 
an aggregate working capital of 
$92.7 billion at the end of 1953, the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion points out in a recent report. 

The total represents an increase 
of $2.8 billion during the year, but 
the rate of growth was slower than 
in the three previous years. 

Manufacturing and finance con- 
cerns accounted for nearly all the 
growth in net working capital dur- 
ing 1953. Manufacturing corpora- 
tions made a gain of $1.6 billion 
and at the end of the year had $56.3 
billion in net working capital. 

Inventories on hand last Dec. 31 
were higher than they had been a 
year earlier. These inventories were 
largely responsible for the rise in 
current assets during the year. 


Building Stays Up 

Most forms of public construc- 
tion showed a strong uptilt in 
April, as building activity in gen- 
eral continued at record levels. 

Total outlays for all types of new 
construction rose 9 per cent to $2.8 
billion and brought 1954 expendi- 
tures to more than $10 billion, ac- 
cording to initial calculations made 
by U. S. Commerce and Labor 
Depts. 

Private residential building, 
amounting to $956 million in April, 
was 10 per cent higher than in 
March and at about the same level 
as in April, 1953. Commercial build- 
ing failed to rise seasonally, but 
highway construction made a strong 
gain. 

Private spending for all new con- 
struction from January through 
April added up to more than $7 
billion. The only major types of 
private work in which declines were 
seen were farm and _ indusirial 
building. 
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PERMANENT formula for 

the taxation of life insur- 
ance company income is under 
study by a Ways and Means sub- 
committee. Investment income of 
insurance companies now is tax- 
ed at the rate of 6% per cent. 
This was authorized by the 1950 
act as an expedient pending the 
working out of a permanent for- 
mula. The authorization was for 
one year, but it has been extended 
a year at a time since. 

While the 6% per cent plan 
seems to have been equitable, it 
does not have the approval of 
Treasury tax experts. In view of 
this Rep. Thomas B. Curtis of 
Missouri, chairman of the sub- 
committee on the taxation of life 
insurance companies (not to be 
confused with Rep. Carl T. Curtis 





Member, 


by PAUL WOOTON 


Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


of Nebraska, who heads the sub- 
committee on social security), is 
engaged in a complete review of 
the matter. 

After the sub-committee and 
the staff of the joint committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation 
work out three or four alterna- 
tives to the 6% per cent plan, 
such alternatives will be discuss- 
ed with the Treasury experts and 
the representatives of life insur- 
ance companies. 


The regular 52 per cent tax 
on corporations does not lend 
itself to the insurance business. 
To attempt to apply it would up- 
set the whole premium structure. 
There also is objection to plans 
which would apply sales tax prin- 
ciples to insurance. 





Public construction totaled $3.1 
billion, or slightly less than in the 
corresponding months of 1953. 
Large increases in school and high- 
way construction were offset by 
lower outlays for military facilities 
and public housing. 


Gains Made in Durables 


Moving upward in March, U. S. 
Commerce Dept. observes, were 
manufacturers’ shipments and new 
orders in both the durable and non- 


durable goods industries. 

Sales by manufacturing concerns 
totaled $25.3 billion, or about 2 per 
cent above the figures for February. 
As sales went up, further dents 
were made in inventories, which 
declined by $400 million. 

Contributing to the higher level 
of shipments in the durable goods 
line was a marked increase in elec- 
trical machinery and motor vehicle 
sales. There was less change in 
total shipments of other “hard 
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goods” during 1954’s third month. 

Nondurable goods sales gained by 
$300 million in March and were 
valued at $12.6 billion. 

Some three-quarters of the in- 
ventory reduction, or $300 million 
worth, took place in durable goods 
stocks. This was significant, inas- 
much as activity in durables had 
been slow since the first of the year. 


Auto Sales Keep Pace 


Factory sales by car and truck 
builders in the first quarter of the 
current year reached a total of more 
than 1.7 million. 

This is the third highest figure 
ever reached in the first three 
months of a calendar year. In 1951, 
sales for the first quarter amounted 
to 1.9 million, and in 1953 they 
totaled 1.8 million. 

Included in the first quarter total 
for the present year were 1.4 mil- 
lion passenger cars; 284,485 trucks ; 
and 1,023 buses. 

Factory sales in March, including 
all types of vehicles, amounted to 
633,002. This represented a gain of 
more than 18 per cent over the 
total for February. 

Manufacturers’ figures indicate 
increased exports of vehicles in the 
first three months of the year. Ship- 
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ments accounted for 6.1 per cent of 
total sales, as compared with 5.1 per 
cent in the January-March period 
of 1953. 
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Home Loans Easier 


Easier money for GI home loans 
in the next few months is being 
predicted by Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

In general, the agency says, 
builders are experiencing little 
trouble in getting advance financing 
commitments for large projects. At 
the same time, veterans are finding 
lenders more inclined to offer loans 
on existing housing. 

During the first quarter, VA rec- 
ords show, the number of units on 
which builders and lenders made ap- 
praisal requests was 65 per cent 
greater than in the corresponding 
period of 1953. In March alone, the 
agency received appraisal requests 
on 36,501 units—the most for any 
month since October, 1950. 

Appraisal assignments by VA 
regional offices for existing homes 
also were higher in the first three 
months of this year. The increase 
was about 15 per cent above the 
total for January-March, 1953. 

VA expects the upswing in ap- 
praisal requests to be reflected in 
the home loan application rate with- 
in a short time. This rate has been 
rising, after a low of 21,410 in Jan- 
uary. 

Terms on which lenders are 
granting housing loans to veterans 
appear to be easing. No down pay- 
ment was required on 15 per cent 
of all VA-guaranteed GI home loans 
made in February. 


Hiring Indicates Upturn 


Manufacturing plants are put- 
ting more workers on the payrolls, 
thus removing some of the cause 
for complaints that recession trends 
are unavoidable. 

Recent government tabulations 
show an increase in the hiring rate 
occurred during March. Unofficial 
tallies made since then indicate still 
larger gains in employment. 

Federal statistics for early spring 
show a climb in the manufacturing 
company hiring rate from 25 per 
1,000 workers to 28 per 1,000. 
Transportation companies, particu- 


larly railroads, have been recalling 
idle employes to handle a steadily- 
rising volume of freight traffic. 
Fewer lay-offs are noted, espe- 
cially in primary metals, transpor- 
tation, and nondurable goods lines. 
As payrolls become larger, addi- 
tional encouragement is provided 
for operators of merchandising out- 
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lets. Consumer buying in the next 
few months may follow a spotty 
pattern, but the long-term trend 
seems certain to be upward. 


Profits Supply Financing 


Retained profits of U. S. corpora- 
tions last year amounted to about 
$10 billion, or about $1 billion more 
than in 1952, the U. S. Commerce 
Dept. has found. 


Depreciation allowances in 19538 
rose by $2 billion to about $12 bil- 
lion. These two sources—retained 
earnings and depreciation allow- 
ances—fulfilled two-thirds of cor- 
porate investment requirements last 
year. 


Sale of new security issues to 
financial houses and general buyers 
was the other principal source of 
corporate financing. Net new issues 
by corporations added up to $7.5 
billion in 1958. This amount was 
slightly lower than the record figure 
recorded in 1952. 

Debt issues were again the source 
of most external funds, last year, 
accounting for more than $5 bil- 
lion. Some $2.5 billion in new funds 
came from stock issues. 

There was in 1953 an end to the 
sharp expansion in bank borrowing 
by corporations, initiated in 1950. 
For the year as a whole, corporate 
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business moderately reduced its out- 
standing bank debt. 


Business Census Discussed 


Congress may yet approve joint 
industry-government plans for a 
new census of manufactures, there- 
by making fresh data on distribu- 
tion and marketing available to 
business executives. 

Plans backed by business leaders 
and Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks call for a modest appropria- 
tion of $3.8 million, or less than 
half the amount proposed in earlier 
requests. The funds would be used 
for a tally on manufacturing activi- 
ties, to be taken next year on the 
basis of 1954 operations. 

Late in the spring, some members 
of the congressional appropriations 
committees indicated they might be 
ready to change their minds and 
vote for the requested funds. - 

The shift from military to civil- 
ian production, especially typifying 
the smaller firms, has been a sub- 
ject of speculation since the fighting 
ended in Korea. Effect of this 
change on the general business 
scene could be observed if the pro- 
posed census is taken. 


SBA Loans Near 200 


On the rise during the spring, the 
rate at which Small Business Ad- 
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ministration is granting loans to 
small companies is approaching 200 
per month. Applications are more 
numerous than had been antici- 
pated. _ 

Between Oct. 1, 1958, and late 
April, SBA received more than 1,200 
loan applications. Loans actually 
granted during that period totaled 
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225, valued at about $13.1 million. 
About two-thirds, or 145, of the 
loans made were bank actions with 
SBA participation. The other 80 
loans, involving $4.5 million, were 
direct actions of the agency. 

Manufacturing firms received 63 
per cent of the approved loans. Ac- 
counting for the greatest number 
were producers of electrical ma- 
chinery, equipment and_ supplies, 
food, and lumber and wood prod- 
ucts. 

In the non-manufacturing cate- 
gory, most of the loans went to 
firms in the transportation, whole- 
sale and retail trade, and construc- 
tion businesses. 


5000 Strikes in 1953 


There was less than the usual 
amount of strike idleness last year 
to hamper industrial production, 
revised statistics from U. S. Labor 
Dept. indicate. 

Althovgh some 2.4 million work- 
ers were involved in strikes during 
1958, this number was well under 
the average for the years since 
1945. Including every work stop- 
page involving six or more em- 
ployes, strikes last year totaled 
5,091. 

Only 28 strikes involved more 
than 10,000 workers, government 
records show. 

Machinery manufacturers suffer- 
ed 423 strikes, which produced a 
production loss of 3.8 million man- 
days. Builders of transportation 
equipment had only 179 strikes. at 
a cost of 2.7 million man-days. 

Some 312 scattered strikes oc- 
curred in the primary metal indus- 
tries. These involved 202,000 work- 
ers and resulted in a loss of 1.5 mil- 
lion days of work. 

Strikes were more frequent in 
the construction industry, adding 
up to 1,039. The 574,000 workers af- 
fected were off the job a total of 
8 million man-days. 


Air Plants Reinvest Earnings 


Nearly two-thirds of the money 
earned last year by principal pro- 
ducers of airframes was reinvested 
in the business, though these same 
producers showed a profit of only 
2.3 cents for each sales dollar. 

This substantial outlay for even- 
tual new production was discovered 
by Aircraft Industries Assn. in a 


survey of the 12 largest airframe 
companies. These firms, AIA says, 
reinvested in their enterprises $78.2 
million in earnings and allocated 
another $24.8 million in operating 
funds for plant improvement. 

Thus, a total of $103 million went 
into the purchase of such items as 
test facilities, improved machines 
and equipment, and modernized fa- 
cilities, plus the support of test 
programs and development of new 
aircraft. 

In each of the past two years, the 
12 biggest airframe makers dis- 
tributed an average of eight mills 
in dividends to stockholders, out of 
every sales dollar. 

By using a very large portion of 
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earnings for advanced facilities and 
equipment, AIA says, the industry 
is able to maintain for the U. S. a 
technological superiority in air 
power development. 


Atom Plants Busy 


Production of fissionable mate- 
rials and of thermonuclear devices 
by this country will rise “enorm- 
ously” in the next several years, 
Chairman Lewis Strauss of Atomic 
Energy Commission discloses. 

Mr. Strauss recently confirmed 
unofficial reports that the U. S. is 
stockpiling H-bombs. Output of 
these weapons has been moving at 
a faster rate on orders of President 
Eisenhower, he said. 

This nation, according to Mr. 
Strauss, is “now seeing the results 
of the great plant expansion” in 
the atomic materials field authorized 
by Congress in mid-1952. This ex- 
pansion has been necessitated by 
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the stepped-up schedule for atomic 
weapons output. 

Twelve atomic plants have come 
into production this year. More will 
be added in the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1. 


Limits Asked on Zinc, Lead 


Increased congressional  senti- 
ment for quantity restrictions on 
lead and zine imports, as an aid to 
hard-hit domestic lead and zinc pro- 
ducers, is being noted. 

A U. S. Tariff Commission study 
shows employment in the U. S. lead 
and zinc industry has dropped by 
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more than 20 per cent since Jan- 
uary, 1952. Producers in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and Missouri have had espe- 
cially rocky going, while in the Far 
West the situation is little better. 

Sen. Henry Dworshak, Idaho Re- 
publican, heads a group of Western 
legislators who believe import limi- 
tations, not higher tariffs, may solve 
the problem. He has a plan to re- 
strict lead imports to 335,000 short 
tons annually, and zinc imports to 
325,000 short tons. 

These totals would keep imports 
in their traditional position as re- 
gards lead and zinc consumption in 
this country. About one-third of 
the quantity of these metals used 
here has been imported. 

Last year, however, a flood of 
lead and zinc produced abroad swept 
into the U. S. Lead imports rose to 
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556,000 short tons, and zine im- 
ports to 753,000 short tons. In sev- 
eral months of the year, the ton- 
nage brought in outweighed domes- 
tic production. ° 


Rails See Research Results 


Research projects, many of them 
begun in the decade which ended 
in 1950, are producing continuing 


savings of about $100 million a year - 


for the nation’s rail lines. 

These savings were computed by 
the Assn. of American Railroads. 
The organization credits 55 re- 
search projects dealing with me- 
chanical equipment, roadway con- 
struction and maintenance, and 
freight loss and damage prevention 
with results on- which economies 
could be based. 

In the rolling-stock line, Class I 
railroads put in service 421 new 
locomotive units in the January- 
March period. These were all diesel- 
electric units, except for one gas 
turbine-electric engine. 

At the beginning of April, these 
roads had 365 new locomotive units 
on order. These included 341 diesel- 
electrics, 10 electrics, and 14 gas 
turbine-electrics. 

At the same period in 1953, Ciass 
I roads had 853 new locomotive 
units on order. 


Air Force Buying To Drop 


Officially, the Air Force expects 
a decline in its procurement activ- 
ity in the next two years, thus 
affecting the volume of military 
business handled by both large and 
small suppliers of defense mate- 
rials. 

These companies recently re- 
ceived warning of the coming down- 
trend in buying from Max Golden, 
deputy for procurement and pro- 
duction to Assistant Air Force Sec- 
retary Roger Lewis. 

Mr. Golden told a small business 
subcommittee of Congress that the 
Air Force feels it has been success- 
ful in its efforts to give a fair por- 
tion of orders to little companies. 
The intention, he said, is to see that 


these firms continue to get a just 
share, but “it will be a share in 
something approximating half its 
present volume.” 

Major contractors, Mr. Golden 
noted, have been cooperating well 
in subcontracting work to small 
suppliers. Since mid-1950, he said, 
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orders received by small companies 
from large ones have almost equaled 
those obtained by the small firms 
from the Air Force. 


Progress Payments Assured 


Suppliers of equipment used by 
the military departments have new 
assurance from the Defense Dept. 
that progress payments will con- 
tinue to be made to holders of 
either production or research con- 
tracts. 

In particular, these payments will 
be considered in order for contrac- 
tors performing work requiring a 
long lead time, a recent Pentagon 
directive points out. By Defense 
Dept. definition, six months or 
longer from the beginning of pro- 
duction until the initial delivery is 
considered a long lead time. 

Examples of contracts which nor- 
mally would require at least a halt 
year to fulfill are those calling for 
production of ordnance items, tank 
and aircraft engines, and electrical 
and electronics equipment. 

Generally, progress payments on 
new orders will seldom exceed 75 
per cent of total costs, or 90 per 
cent of direct labor and material 
costs of work done on undelivered 
portions of contracts. Any excep- 
tions to this over-all policy will re- 
quire special approval from the 
military department concerned. 
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Free Enterprise at Work 


AST month in Dallas, Texas, where they do 
everything in a “big way’”—the Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association held 
their 32nd annual conference, and they too did 
things in a “big way.” 

This conference, attended by over 1,000 men 
and women representing 605 companies writing 
Fire, Life, Casualty and Accident and Health in- 
surance, was the best planned, organized, and 
managed meeting I have ever attended. 

It was truly an all-industry meeting. Experts 
in all phases of accounting and statistical work 
gave freely of their knowledge and experience 
in the workshop sessions. Competing companies 
explained in detail their cost reducing proced- 
ures. i 
All those who attended had a definite feeling 
of accomplishment. Everyone I chatted with had 
picked up new ideas, methods, and techniques 
which would be extremely valuable to their com- 
panies. 

The trade and business associations with their 
free exchange of ideas are the cornerstone of 
our economic progress. There are few secrets 
in the American business world. 

A highlight of the recent IASA conference was 
the completion of a textbook entitled, “Insur- 
ance Accounting, Fire & Casualty.” This book, 
just published, represents the untiring efforts 
of many of the individual members as well as 
the confidence and support of the entire IASA. 
It is a major contribution to the insurance in- 
dustry. : 

I trust the work of this outstanding organiza- 
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UBLISHER'S 
COMMENTS 


tion will continue to receive the recognition and 
support it has so rightfully earned. The sound- 
ness of American insurance is assured if the 
IASA continues to grow and expand. 


On to Nashville 


NDREW JACKSON would have been proud 
of the cordial reception and hospitality ac- 
corded those attending the Silver Anniversary 
meeting of the Southern Round Table of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association in Nash- 
ville. 

The LIAA, another well organized trade 
group, exchanged freely the latest methods of 
sales promotion and advertising. Again one had 
that feeling of accomplishment. Competing com- 
panies spoke freely of the background and 
planning of successful sales promotion, public 
relations, and advertising campaigns. No 
secrets. 

The LIAA members are responsible for pre- 
senting the programs of large financial institu- 
tions (life companies) to the public. A difficult 
task which they have done in a fine way. 

I do hope the next 25 years will bring forth a 
more progressive attitude in the minds of the 
“top management” in the life companies. There 
is value in Sales Promotion, Public Relations and 
Advertising. Ask the public. 

Congratulations to both the IASA and the 
Southern Round Table; you members of each 
group are truly examples of—Free Enterprise 
at Work. 


THOMAS J. CASPER 
Publisher 
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Last year's winner repeats this 


year while all reports submitted 


moved up in contents, appearance. 


BY WILLIAM M. ALRICH 


Managing Editor 
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TEN OUTSTANDING 


among fire and casualty annual 
reports 


(in alphabetical order) 
American Fidelity & Casualty 
Co., Richmond, Va. 


American Fire & Casualty Co., 
Orlando, Fia. 


Arkwright Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Continental Companies, Chicago, 


Farm Bureau Insurance Cos., 
Columbus, Ohio 


Fidelity and Deposit Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Home Insurance Co., New York 


Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 


Springfield Fire and Marine In- 
surance Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Standard Accident Insurance Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 











Text, Ch 


AST month, THE SPECTATOR’S 
editors picked high points from 
1953’s annual reports to outline 
trends of the times for insurance. 
In this issue, the yearly crop of re- 
ports has been graded on their 
value as pieces of business litera- 
ture. 

THE SPECTATOR has rated com- 
pany reports for three years in an 
attempt to stimulate wider interest 
in better preparation of these im- 
portant public displays of operating 
results. 


Point System 


This year we graded these an- 
nual reports by a point system that 
gave emphasis to the contents of 
each report. Did the booklet show 
enough figures to give the reader 
an accurate insight into company 
operations? Was the text sufficient 
to discuss the company’s results in 
the light of business trends both 
inside and outside the insurance 
field? 

Of course, annual reports should 
be striking in appearance if pos- 
sible. They are intended to attract 
attention. But they must, above all, 





arts Raise 


give adequate information to the 
reader. Therefore, THE SPECTATOR’S 
Annual Report Awards this year go 
to those yearly publications whieh 
were able to display the necessary 
array of facts in a clear and attrac- 
tive form. 


Charts Checked 


One factor in appearance, how- 
ever, has been checked carefully in 
this year’s grading. This is the use 
of charts or graphs. Every report, 
we feel, should contain at least one 
or two graphs as the simplest and 
most direct method of presenting 
important company figures. Trends 
and comparisons are, we think, dis- 
played best in any one of the many 
forms of charts or graphs. So far 
as THE SPECTATOR’S board of judges 
was concerned, an annual report 
had to make some use of graphs in 
order to gain a top position here. 

In any type of printed matter, 
it’s sometimes the minor details 
which take on surprising signifi- 
cance. Pick up your favorite annual 
report and look for the address of 
the company. Is it there? Could 
you, without any information ex- 
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Philadelphia 


Francisco 


Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Cos., Philadelphia 





FIVE BEST 
among fire and casualty annual reports 


1. Insurance Company of North America, 


2. Fireman's Fund Insurance Company, San 


3. Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
4. Kansas City Fire and Marine Insurance 


5. Fire Association and Reliance Insurance 








is Years Ratings 


cept the report, write to the com- 
pany president to ask for more 
information? Believe it or not, we 
did find several reports this year 
without an address of any kind in- 
side them. 


In general, the reports we saw, 
in both the life and property fields, 
were closer to perfection this year. 
Many contained a fine fund of in- 
surance intelligence—that wunder- 
standing which fits all the pieces 
together neatly. However, we re- 
ceived only about 120 of them— 
both life and property—this year. 
These probably are the leaders in 
this field, but we would like to re- 
ceive a greater number of them 
from insurance companies so that 
we can be sure we have the best. 


Grades Available 


Grades earned under this year’s 
point system by any particular re- 
port will be released in detail only 
to an officer of the company con- 
cerned. Requests for these grades 
should be submitted in writing. 


—THE EDITORS 
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O.. had a bright red cover to 


catch my eye. Another used a fine 
series of drawings, while a third 
presented comprehensive sets of 
figures on elaborate fold-out pages. 
Each of these more than 60 annual 
reports from fire and casualty com- 
panies had one or more marks of 
distinction. The problem was to 
select the best ones. 


Year's Figures Only 


Starting from the point that an- 
nual reports should give the true 
picture of a company’s operating 
results, we found that every report 
had the year’s profit and loss fig- 
ures, but a large number had little 
else. To interpret those totals 
the better reports would include 
figures for the past ten years in, 
say, policyholders surplus or pre- 
miums written. The text of the 
report also might help out by dis- 
cussing how the movement in the 
company’s figures corresponded to 
or contrasted with general eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Because of the increase of mul- 
tiple line underwriting, we checked 
fire and casualty reports to see how 


companies were presenting the 
breakdown of premiums and losses 
by lines. In some of the best re- 
ports listed here, we found minia- 
ture reports for each of the vari- 
ous lines, complete down to the 
loss and expense ratios. These 
added greatly to our view of the 
company’s activities during the 
past year, allowing a more ac- 
curate appraisal of strength and 
weaknesses. With more and more 
companies underwriting several or 
more coverages, it will become in- 
creasingly important for annual re- 
ports to show these by-lines fig- 
ures. 

There is still too much space 
taken up in annual reports by the 
complete listing of securities in 
investment portfolios. A few com- 
panies have taken that list out of 
the annual report and made it 
available as a separate booklet. We 
noticed several reports that used 
graphs or tables to summarize 
types of investments and spread of 
the portfolio, and thus displayed 
briefly the essential facts from the 
security list. 


Little Interpretation 


With the exception of some of 
the better reports, we find these 
booklets are disappointingly self 
centered. The president’s remarks 
state simply that the company had 
a good year or a bad one and sel- 
dom attempt to interpret his com- 
pany’s operations in terms of the 
economic climate in which it lives. 
Stockholders and policyholders who 
will read these reports should be 
reminded that the company execu- 
tives have some comprehension of 
economic trends. Some of these 
reports make the president seem 
like a person who knows nothing 
beyond what happens within the 
four walls of his home office. 

Another characteristic of the in- 
complete annual report is that it 
presents only one year’s figures. 
Especially in fire and casualty in- 
surance, results for only twelve 
months may give a very inaccurate 
picture. Many of the reports just 
rated gave totals for 1952 along 
with those of 1953. However, the 
reports we considered most valu- 
able were those whose tables of 

Continued on page 80 
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This year's harvest of life com- 


pany annual reports displays bet- 


ter planning, sharper techniques. 


BY JEAN JOSEPH ROBINSON 


Associate Editor 


Ratings Show That The 








TEN OUTSTANDING 


among life annual reports 
(in alphabetical order) 


General American Life Insurance 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Great Southern Life Insurance 
Co., Houston, Texas 


Guardian Life Insurance Co., 
New York 


Home Friendly Insurance Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Pan-American Life Insurance Co., 
New Orleans, La. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia 


State Mutual Assurance Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 








(). of the happiest of our 


yearly endeavors is the grading of 
the annual reports of the life com- 
panies. To pick out the very good 
ones is difficult; to pick the prize 
reports is a labor of Hercules 
albeit one filled with the pleasures 
of adventure and discovery. 

Each year offers a new challenge 
to our ability to choose the few 
from the many. We hope that we 
have succeeded in giving readers of 
THE SPECTATOR a comprehensive 
report on reports. We hope there 
will be some kudos and but few 
brickbats. 


Circular Charts 


Union Labor Life’s annual re- 
port was excellent in all respects. 
The text was well written and the 
material extensive. Color was 
cleverly used throughout the re- 
port, with charts that were easy on 
the eyes as well as on the mind. Of 
particular interest were the circu- 
lar charts which seemed to be even 
more effective than bar graphs. A 
fine printing job completed the all- 
round excellence of the report. 
Outstanding in the report of New 


York Life were the wonderful 
photographs of company personnel 
in action. Copy was terse without 
being abrupt and the whole effect 
was one of dignity combined with 
friendly interest on the part of the 
company toward its employees and 
its policyholders. The chart en- 
titled “A Century of Growth and 
Progress” is one of the finest we 
have seen, with its correlation of 
insurance in force, assets, popula- 
tion and national income. 

The most human approach used 
in any of the reports was in that 
of The Prudential. Here the em- 
phasis was directed toward the 
policyholder in terms of his rela- 
tionship with the Prudential agent 
Service was the keynote; its motto: 
“The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America is people.” 

The report of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company, cleverly 
printed on fine paper with very 
good charts, placed its accent or 
the fact that you don’t have to die 
“to beat” life insurance. While 35 
per cent of its 1953 payments wer: 
given to beneficiaries, 62 per cen 
went to living policyholders. Som* 
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FIVE BEST 
among life annual reports 
1. Union Labor Life Insurance Co., New York 
2. New York Life Insurance Co., New York 
3. Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
4. Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto, Canada 


5. London Life Insurance Co., Toronto, Canada 








Crop is Improving 


fine copy concerning improved mor- 
tality rates and the favorable posi- 
tion of many Canadian companies 
was also evident. 

Another report making good use 
of photos was that of the London 
Life Company. Its charts were 
notable and the entire book was 
graced with a novel and colorful 
cover. 


Also Outstanding 


In addition to our five prize win- 
ners, ten other annual reports were 
so outstanding that we thought 
they deserved mention. They will 
not be discussed in descending order 
of merit but merely as they ar- 
rived at our desk. 

An attractive report was _ re- 
ceived from the Guardian Life of 
America. Quiet blues were used on 
its charts. Best of these were the 
“slice-of-pie” charts illustrating the 
Cuardian’s income dollar and how 
it was used. 

The Home Friendly Insurance 
Company produced a well written 
report with a fine red and white 
cover design. Its copy was infor- 
mal and yet informative. 
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A large impressive report was 
put out by State Mutual Assurance 
of Worcester. Fine bar graphs 
were scattered profusely through- 
out the pages. Total of insurance 
in force and growth of surplus 
charts were extended from 1943 to 
1953. 

Pacific Mutual made the most of 
a small report by the use of color 
and imaginative charts. Its copy 
tone was chatty and informative 
with some interesting paragraphs 
on taxation. 

New England Mutual’s report 
immediately pleased us with its 
subdued gray and blue cover. In- 
side we discovered fine charts and 
excellent “fold-outs.” As with our 
other prize reports copy was human 
and unstilted. 

General American Life was filled 
with photos of personnel and office 
layouts. Color was used _intelli- 
gently in charts and as page decora- 
tion. 

Penn Mutual used a photographic 
cover together with comprehensive 
material and well written text. Its 
chart showing percentage classifi- 
cation of assets from 1949 to 1953 


was exceptionally good. 

Great Southern Life had a very 
novel report in which pages were 
lifted up to view rather than turned 
over. A flick of the thumb turned 
up any part of the report, such as 
assets, liabilities, visual growth, 
etc., at will. Charts were particu- 
larly easy to read. 

A short and clear exposition of 
pertinent facts was in evidence in 
the report of the Lincoln National 
Life Company. Charts were clear 
and a separately bound list of secu- 
rities owned was used. 


Investment Dollar 


Pan-American Life offered an 
excellent cover coupled with bright 
color. A fine chart showing how 
each company dollar is invested 
was included. Print was well spaced 
and white background was used 
advantageously. 

A large report on heavy stock 
paper was received from Southland 
Life. Special treatment was given 
to the way in which company re- 
sources are being used to aid in 
the building of schools, hospitals, 
churches, etc., as well as to finance 
many essential services and busi- 
ness in general. 

Then there were several other 
well prepared annual reports from 
which we should mention special 
features. 


Color 


Probably the most colorful of the 
reports to reach our desk was that 
of Mutual Service Life. The most 
extensive use of color drawings was 
made, with charts equally eye- 
catching. 

Northwestern National Life made 
use of good type face with interest- 
ing and easy to read material. 

Teachers Insurance & Annuity 
Association of America was also 
one of the smaller, well written re- 
ports that we liked. Educators 
throughout the country might read 
it with profit. 

Standard Insurance of Oregon 
was compact and to the point. We 
liked its fine charts headed “Growth 
in Protection” and “Your Dollars 
at Work.” 

Provident Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia combined color, photos and 
charts in good proportions. Trends 
in types of assets from 1946 to 

Continued on page 86 
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of a new film strip, and its annual din- 
ner. Here The Spectator presents high- 


lights from all three of these events. 





Heo National Board of Fire Underwriters at its 
annual meeting on May 20 released its annual fig- 
ures. These figures, representing statistics on fires, 
explosions, windstorms and tornadoes are eagerly 
awaited by those in the insurance industry. 

Elected at the annual meeting to be NBFU presi- 
dent was J. Victor Herd, executive vice president of 
the America Fore Group. J. C. Hullett, president of 
the Hartford Fire, was chosen NBFU vice president. 
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NBFU had an active May with a strik- 
ing national ad (below), first showing 





The year 1953 was the worst on 
record for windstorms and torna- 
does. To cope with these disasters 
the NBFU established five super- 
visory offices in different parts of 
the country. 

John Rygel, chairman of the 
Board’s Committee on Adjust- 
ments, tells us that, common to 
all these country-wide disasters, 
the company-owned adjustment 
bureaus bear the heavy burden of 
handling a majority of claims. 
When disaster occurs, temporary 
headquarters and clerical staffs 
are set up and adjusters get to 
work. Local independent adjust- 
ers as well as company staff ad- 
justers work hand in hand in an 
over-all coordination of effort. 

In its analysis of claims, the 
National Board shows that, in the 
states of Georgia, Alabama, Tex- 
as, Michigan, Massachusetts and 
Kansas, tornado, windstorm and hail damage claims 
numbered 60,836. Losses paid were $24,848,593. 

Seven per cent fewer fires were reported in the 
U. S. in 1953 than in 1952 or a total of 918,304 as 
against 983,733. But fire losses for 1953 increased 6.1 
per cent or $50 million over 1952. 

The 7 per cent decrease in the number of fires, 
according to the National Board, “was reflected iv 
a 14% per cent decline in ‘building fires’ as such— 
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the first since 1949—and a 1042 per cent decline 
in the category ‘other than building fires’— 
the first since 1951.” 

The dual cause, “matches-smoking,” still con- 
tinued to be the largest single cause of claims 
for property loss. Over a ten-year period, 1943 
through 1952, it amounted to 26.17 per cent. 
Mis-use of electricity accounted for 12.20 per 
cent. 

The total of arson cases investigated in 1953 
was 472; total recoveries, $601,535; total ar- 
rests, 88. 

The National Board pointed out “that the 
trend toward big. industrial fires and insuffi- 
ciently manned fire departments is becoming 
conspicuous.” 

Large-loss fires in 1953 represented less than 
1 per cent of the total number of fires, but they 
accounted for almost 24 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total fire losses of $865,000,000. 

Inferior building construction, which 80 
years ago led to the formation of the Commit- 
tee on the Construction of Buildings of the 
NBFU, is still a major factor in large fire 
losses. This is in spite of the fact that the 
NBFU’s recommended National Building Code, 
published in 1905, has been adopted by 849 
communities. “Many large-loss fires occur in 
properties built outside of areas where con- 
struction is controlled by codes,” said Charles 
P. Jervey, vice-president of the Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company. 

Continued on page 83 
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On this page are depicted some of the homes destroyed 
by last year's tornadoes as presented in the National 
Board's film, “The Wind and the Fury." 1953 was the 
worst year for tornadoes in the history of America. These 
pictures, taken immediately after disasters in Columbus, 
Georgia, and Worcester, Massachusetts, reflect the horror 
of such windstorms. 
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Pi of the Federal Re- 


serve Banks have made new cuts in 
their re-discount rates, and the 
yields on all types of bonds have 
been sliding for some time. The days 
of easy money are once again with 
us and returns on investments are 
diminishing. Added to this is the 
observation of some astute invest- 
ment officers that in the latter part. 
of the year there is a great possi- 
bility that investment funds will be 
seeking outlets. 


Role of Bank 


Hence, any “safe” investment ve- 
hicle is a matter of interest to in- 
vestment officers. Here is where the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
an agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment, enters the picture with 
its proposal to guarantee the financ- 
ing of capital goods exports... 

To digress for a moment, an en- 


-couraging sign as to the economic 


trend is that expenditures for new 
plant and equipment by U. S. busi- 
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ness this year are being scheduled 
at a rate almost as high as actual 
outlays in 1953. The estimates for 
1954 indicate that anticipated ex- 
penditures will be at the annual rate 
of $27.2 billion, down only 4 per 
cent from 1953. The anticipated 
spending in this area has been 
stressed time and again because of 
its importance to our economy. It 
reflects not only the confidence of 
our business leaders in the future, 
but also is an important component 
of the business activity of our na- 
tion. 

Suppose, however, that instead of 
this slight reduction of 4 per cent 
from the 1953 figures, the antici- 
pated expenditures were 10-14 per 
cent less than in 1953. Obviously, 
this would be a serious cause for 
pause if not apprehension as to fu- 
ture economic conditions. Yet, such 
a reduction is possible if we do not 
retain our export markets for capi- 
tal goods. ‘ 

In 1953, we exported machinery 
of the capital goods variety together 


with motor trucks and buses in the - 


A recent loan by U. S. banks and insurance 
companies to New Zealand industries could 
set a pattern for safe investments with 
higher returns, writes this well known in- 
surance economist from the Life Institute. 


BY EDWARD STONE 


amount of $2.7 billion; this was ex- 
clusive of “special category” items 
for military purposes. The value of 
these capital goods thus exported 
equaled almost 10 per cent of the 
amount that our businesses had ex- 
pended for their own new plant ani 
equipment in 1953. Obviously, there- 
fore, if this export figure should 
decline by any appreciable amount 
in the current year, it will have a 
serious impact on our economy. 


Private Help 


Helping us to maintain our sales 
of capital goods in foreign markets 
are private American engineering, 
contracting and consulting firms 
which are operating today in vir- 
tually every area of the globe. 

This is a post-World-War II de- 
velopment, for prior to then, Ger- 
man, Netherland, British and 
French firms dominated this field 
and, naturally, recommended in 
stallation of capital goods manufac- 
tured in their home areas. 

The upsurge of American firms in 
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Overseas L 


this field is especially important 
since their contracts frequently pro- 
vide the basis for exports of Amer- 
ican machinery, equipment and ma- 
teriel, 

However, the success of American 
firms in securing foreign contracts 
for engineering, contracting and 
consulting purposes will be affected 
increasingly by competition from 
European and other technically ad- 
vanced countries which, through ag- 
gressive selling techniques, easier 
credit terms and a willingness to 
make minority investments in new 
enterprises, have acquired contracts 
in several South American coun- 
tries, India, Pakistan and Iraq, 
among others. 


Deciding Factor 


U. S. citizens in this field of ac- 
tivity emphasize that financing will 
be one of the more important fac- 
tors determining the selection of 
foreign firms—U. S. or European— 
by the technical-service importing 
countries. To the extent that the 
contracts are wholly or partly fi- 
nanced by funds provided in the 
United States, U. S. firms will be 
at an advantage in securing con- 
tracts abroad. 

The same observations apply to 
the ability of the U. S. manufac- 
turer of capital goods to continue 
tc make sales abroad. He is not 
orly finding increased competition 
from countries which have been re- 
habilitated since the war, but also 
is running into the problem of fi- 
nancing arrangements, especially 
where dollars are still not in plenti- 
ful supply. 

The American exporter has the 
Problem of getting paid in dollars, 
but even before this, he has the 
Problem of landing the order. And 
this involves credit arrangements. 
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Oans 


The United States exporter has not 
been accustomed to granting the 
longer term of credit that the for- 
eign buyers have been able to secure 
from non-United States sellers of 
capital goods. 


‘Working Capital 


American manufacturers, for the 
most part, cannot afford or do not 
consider it prudent, to encumber 
and immobilize their working capi- 
tal for extended periods. Usually, 
therefore, in seeking financing of 
their foreign sales, repayable only 
over a considerable period, they de- 
sire to obtain that financing with- 
out recourse to them, or, at the 
most, with only limited recourse. 

A commercial bank waiving such 
recourse, foregoes a valuable pro- 
tective feature—one enforceable in 
the United States in dollars rather 
than one collectible only in the for- 
eign import country, and then only 
in the foreign currency—as well as 
the continued active interest of the 
manufacturer in making every ef- 
fort to expedite the liquidation of 
the indebtedness. 


Altered Financing 


If recourse to the U. S. supplier 
is waived, the financing is so altered 
in form as to constitute in effect fi- 
nancing of the buyer in the foreign 
land. Such a buyer is not ordinarily 
a customer of the U. S. commercial 
bank and is hardly entitled to the 
facilities of the bank if that should 
mean a contraction of the ability to 
serve the bank’s U. S. customers. 
And, obviously, the difficulty of 
policing or enforcing the terms of 
such a loan are increased by reason 
of the distance and by reason of the 
applicability of foreign law. 


As was pointed out in the hear- 
ings before the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, there are 
additional difficulties which con- 
front the commereial bank in con- 
nection with that financing, namely, 
the hazard of exchange fluctuation 
and of altering exchange regula- 
tions. The shorter the term, ob- 
viously, the greater the ability of 
the lender to evaluate the probabili- 
ties. i 

But when the term becomes not a 
matter of months, but of years, then 
possible exchange fluctuations pre- 
sent in themselves a problem of 
some magnitude, and even more 
troublesome is the likelihood that 
they will bring in their train new 
exchange regulations which, repre- 
senting as they are likely to do, a 
combination of economic necessity 
and of political aspiration, are just 
not possible to predict. Further- 
more, foreign commercial paper is 
not remarketable, so that it cannot 
be liquidated, should the bank re- 
quire these funds. 


Out of Range 


In other words, many U. S. banks 
possess the experience, facilities 
and the resources to finance short- 
term credits for U. S. exporters, but 
intermediate credit or term loans, 
viz. loans of 5 to perhaps 20 years 
for capital goods is another matter 
and our commercial banking system 
is not equipped to handle this type 
of transaction. 

As one eminent banker testified 
at the aforementioned hearings; 
“There is a great gap in our bank- 
ing system. Unfortunately, we do 
not have in the United States a type 
of banking which exists in Europe, 
known as merchant banking. It has 
never developed in the United 
States. It is this type of banking 
that would undertake to finance 
transactions of this sort.” 

This same witness pointed out 
that commercial banks could not set 
up such facilities because they hold 
primarily demand deposits and do 
not feel justified in tieing up any 
large part of their funds in per- 
manent investments and in most 
cases cannot do so under the law. 
In this witness’ opinion, the only 
other possible institutions that 
could make such loans would be the 

Continued on page 50 
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Investment Opportunities in Utilities 


The Expanding Age of Power 


ee: intriguing word— 


bringing thoughts of conquest, 
grandeur, influence and pomp. 
There is a less belligerent side to 
the word “power” that conveys a 
sense of utility—the utilization of 
vast sources of energy to give the 
world an improving standard of 
living. 

This productive power, that puts 
so Many conveniences in our 
homes and makes them work for 
us, comes from the network of 
public utility companies. They are 
today generating and distributing 
more power than ever before and 
yet they barely keep ahead of the 

, incessant public demand for more 
power. 


Second Round 


This is the picture today as the 
public utility industry “comes of 
age” for the second time. This 
statement may surprise some of 
you, but if you were interested in 
investments back in the late twen- 
ties you will recall that the pub- 
lic utility industry had not only 
“come of age” at that time but was 
growing rapidly into a giant. 

The late twenties was surely an 
era of fast financial expansion in 
all fields and the public utilities 
were not neglected. This expan- 
sion, though, didn’t take the form 
of better and more efficient oper- 
ating companies, but of bigger and 
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Power companies are experiencing a "second coming of 


age" writes The Spectator's "Investments" columnist. 


BY ERVIN L. HALL, Partner, Davis and Hall, Investment Management 


more intricate holding companies. 
These holding companies were 
often built on top of each other, 
so that in the maze of individual 
structures the basic operating 
company was often lost sight of. 

Such names as Insull, Fogarty, 
Howard Hopson, Fitkin and Sid- 
ney Mitchell were leading figures 
in the financial world. “Captains 
of Industry” they were called. 
Middle West Utilities, North 
American Co., Associated Gas & 
Electric, Electric Bond & Share 
were their brain children. 

Through the pyramiding of 
holding companies, working con- 
trol was obtained over many a 
sound operating company — the 
basis of all true power develop- 
ment. These men had power, but 
that power didn’t reach the public 
in kilowatts but through exciting 
the public interest in the gyra- 
tions of utility stocks on the Stock 
Exchange. 

This excess of speculative in- 
terest and minority contro] came 
to its inevitable end when the 
stock market collapsed in 1929. 
This collapse brought with it a 
public clamor for a_ thorough 
cleansing of the industry and the 
enactment of laws to prevent 
abuse by minorities and to regu- 
late the future operations of the 
surviving companies. Needless to 
say, when such financial losses to 
the public were added to the nor- 


mal griping over electric rates, 
the public utilities had a sour pub- 
lic relations situation on their 
hands—one from which they have 
not entirely recovered to this day. 

It is a wonder, after such a fan- 
tastic era, when energy was ex- 
pended more on financia] manip- 
ulation than in production of 
power, that the industry was able 
to resurrect from the ashes so 
many sound and efficient operating 
plants. Another wonder is that 
the industry remained in private 
hands, to a large extent, as the 
times were certainly propitious 
for nationalization. 


Basis of Industry 


The operating companies that 
emerged from the debris of falling 
holding company structures with 
the myriads of interlocking con- 
trols were the foundation on 
which our present industry has 
been gradually built. It took time 
to work out and apply values to 
the various segments of existing 
utility systems, as the holding 
company setups of those years 
were a good imitation of the worst 
in gothic architecture. With flying 
buttresses, wings and other adorn- 
ments extending in all directions, 
one was ata loss to say where one 
structure began and another left 
off. Middle West Utilities—the top 
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dog of the Insull Empire—had so 
many structures and superstruc- 
tures that it was “impossible,” as 
one attorney said, for any man, 
however able, to really grasp the 
rea! situation. Any industry that 
has gone through such a mael- 
strom—from the heights of spec- 
ulative glory to the depths of 
financial chaos—and has survived, 
deserves a second chance at “Cuin- 
ing of Age.” 

Now that the waters have calmed 
down, the Captains of Industry 
departed and the heterogeneous 
pieces of holding companies dis- 
solved or distributed, what re- 
mains? 

First—A large number of effi- 
cient operating companies, with 
capable management and sound 
financial structures. 

Second—A few holding com- 
panies that function within a lim- 
ited territory and supply to the 
underlying operating companies 
essential engineering and financial 
services. 


Necessary Service 


Third—A more tolerant public 
that has gradually come to realize 
that the services rendered by the 
utilities are not only essential for 
comfortable living, but cost less 
than most any other commodity in 
Our inflated era. 
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Fourth—The investor has a 
sound and growing field in which 
to place surplus funds. 

As the industry has reorganized 
itself it has gradually attracted 
more and more investor interest. 
The steady growth in earning 
power and the demonstrated abil- 
ity of management to estimate 
future requirements and to keep 
capital structures in balance has 
been mainly responsible for this 
investor acceptance. The result 
has been the inevitable increase in 
the market values of utility securi- 
ties and a decrease in yields. The 
Dow-Jones Utility Average, for ex- 
ample, has increased from 51.07 to 
56.58, or 10.8 per cent, since April 
30, 1953, a good advance for a 
normally unexciting Average. Al- 
though many companies have in- 
creased dividend rates in the past 
year the average return on the 
best institutional quality of elec- 
tric utility stocks has declined 
from 5.60 per cent in 1953 to 
around 4.94 per cent on April 1st 
of this year. 

These figures indicate that util- 
ity common stocks in many in- 
stances are achieving an invest- 
ment rating that places them in 
the stable, dependable income, 
price resistant section of invest- 
ment portfolios. With steadily 
growing earning power and well 
protected dividends these stocks 
are more apt to be influenced from 


now on by money rates than by the 
business cycle. 

To support this thought, as it 
applies to electric utilities in par- 
ticular, the inherently defensive 
characteristics of utilities must be 
considered. Residential electricity 
is almost as much a necessity as 
food and clothing and its use 
drops off comparatively little even 
in serious depressions. Moreover, 
the proportion of residential reve- 
nue has been increasing—it makes 
up 42.1 per cent today against 32.4 
per cent in 1927. Industrial sales 
are more vulnerable to the cycle 
but, since they contribute much 
less to net income than other cate- 
gories of power sales, any such 
decline in net income is minimized. 
Hence, the dividend of the typical 
utility stock today is very much 
protected. 

Not only is the industry strongly 
defensive, but it is not lacking in 
growth aspects. Power sales per 
residential customer are increas- 
ing steadily. This increased de- 
mand is due primarily to the many 
new appliances. The room air- 
conditioner is one of the latest and 
this has large potential with more 
people wanting it and new homes 
in some sections being completely 
air conditioned. Another though 
more slowly advancing power con- 
sumer is the heat pump. This uses 
large amounts of electricity and 
its use is spreading, particularly 
in the South. 


Very Inexpensive 


Fundamentally, electric rates— 
held in check by public regulatory 
bodies—have not shared in the in- 
flationary price trends of the last 
fifteen years. Compared to other 
prices today—or to increased per- 
sonal incomes—it is an extremely 
cheap commodity. 

Another factor in considering 
utility common stocks is the long 
term indicated growth of the coun- 
try as a whole. Our population in 
the last ten years has increased by 
twenty million an@ is still increas- 
ing at close to three million a year. 
The high birth rate of the war 
years—and since—will keep this 
trend going as those children 
reach marriageable age. To this is 
added the increase in our life span 
through medical research. 
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Another Round 


BY JAMES E. POWELL 


Vice President 


Provident Life & Accident 


Principles to remember as well as historic 
background in the struggle to keep health in- 
surance in the hands of private enterprise are 
described in these excerpts from the author's 
speech to the annual meeting of the Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents last week. 


A. a person who has spent his 


entire business career in this busi- 
ness of A & H Insurance, I’m proud 
of the record the business has 
made. I want to put before you 
some of the problems the business 
faces today. As insurance men and 
women, you cannot but be inter- 
ested in this business, its success 
and its problems — regardless of 
whether you have produced, or 
ever will produce a dollar in A & 
H premiums. 


Casualty Line 


Accident and Health is unique 
in that it is Wnderwritten in so 
many forms by so many types of 
carriers. For instance, 25 years 
ago, when total premium volume 
was about $215 millions, the busi- 
ness was almost all loss of time, 
and was considered pretty much a 
casualty line, and almost all of 
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it’ was written on _ individuals. 

Today, when the premiums col- 
lected by insurance companies ex- 
ceed $2 billion, some 75 per cent 
of that total is collected by life 
companies, and group premiums 
exceed those for individual policies 
by a smail margin. In addition, 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield and 
similar plans collect approximately 
another billion, practically all of 
which has been developed over the 
short period of twenty years. 

Today A & H Insurance is sec- 
ond only to Life Insurance in pre- 
mium volume, and approaches Life 
Insurance in the number of per- 
sons covered. The wide divergence 
of coverages written, and the wide 
divergence of type of carrier un- 
derwriting the business is at once 
a source of strength and a source 
of difficulty. 


Over the past twenty-five years, 
the business has proven its flexi- 
bility and its ability to develop and 
offer new and desirable coverages 
when the need arose. But, there 
isn’t any such thing generally as 
the Accident and Health type of 
carrier, as there are so many pre- 
dominantly Fire companies, or pre- 
dominantly Casualty companies. In 
fact, with a few notable excep- 
tions, Accident and Health is not 
even the major line with most com- 
panies producing a significant vol- 
ume of business. There are, today, 
almost 800 companies underwrit- 
ing A & H Insurance, and the 
roster includes practically every 
type of insurance carrier ever 
chartered. 

From a volume of less than $220 
millions in 1928, to a volume of 
approximately $3 billions in 1953, 
just twenty-five years later, is an 
astounding record, one never be- 
fore approached in the insurance 
business. While all of us in the 
business are prone to “point with 
pride” when discussing this amaz- 
ing growth, actually much of it 
has been due to forces entirely 
beyond our control. 


Yesterday's Security 


I grew up in a small Missouri 
town. In those days there wasn’t 
enough employment to support the 
growing population, and many 
youngsters migrated to St. Louis, 
which with its factories, offered 
jobs and incomes. Work was often 
seasonal, and when income stopped 
because of lay-off or disability, the 
individual came back home. There 
was always a roof, and enough 
food for an extra mouth. Things 
might get pretty tough, but the 
family was still a unit, and it 
offered basic security in times of 
adversity. 
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in Compulsory A & H Fight 


Times have changed. Now that 
town has a factory, and not only 
the young, but the older people as 
well, are on its payrolls. When the 
factory shuts down or when dis- 
ability strikes the head of the 
family, there isn’t anywhere else 
to go—no one else to call upon. If 
the loss of income is prolonged, 
the family head is up against a 
situation with which he alone is 
unable to cope. 


Absolute Requirement 


In general, that’s the story of 
America in the past half century. 
As we have become more indus- 
trialized, and, as we have learned 
to better our standard of living 
through installment buying of 
homes, automobiles, TV sets and 
all the other things that make up 
our wonderful standard of living, 
a regular income during employ- 
ment, and a substitute income 
during times of unemployment or 
disability has become a genuine 
necessity. 

In the matter of unemployment, 
the Roosevelt Administration, in 
the ’Thirties passed the laws that 
made unemployment compensation 
possible, and the function of pro- 
viding a substitute income when 
out of work was given to the sev- 
eral states. So far as the Federal 
Government is concerned, with one 
exception, the function of provid- 
ing a substitute income during dis- 
ability was left with private enter- 
prise, as was, with certain excep- 
tions, the function of providing 
money for hospital and medical 
care. The problem of retaining 
those functions is one of the most 
serious we face today. 

You will recall that security was 
almost a magic word during the 
Thirties. We were beginning to 
emerge from the depression and 
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people had to a degree lost faith in 
their own initiative and ability and 
were beginning to turn to Goverii- 
ment for solution of all kinds of 
problems. While the Social Secu- 
rity Act, designed to furnish an 
income for the superannuated, be- 
came law, fortunately the pres- 
sures for Federal legislation in the 
so-called field of Health Insurance 
were resisted, and, as I say, the 
function of providing this type 
of security remained in private 
hands. 

But, the individual had come to 
realize that some form of personal 
security against loss of income 
through disability and against the 
costs of unexpected accident or 
illness is fundamental] to his wel- 
fare. Being an American, he was 
still willing to have that security 
provided in the same manner that 
food, clothing and shelter are pro- 
vided, by free American enter- 
prise, despite the intensive propa- 
gandizing to which he has been 
subjected for so many years. 


Demand Security 


However, this security is a very 
personal and very important thing 
to him. And if we who have the 
franchise and the opportunity, do 
not do the job, he will inevitably 
demand that Government step in. 

In the middle ’Thirties, hospi- 
tals were having a hard time main- 
taining sufficient occupancy to pay 
their operating costs and those 
patients occupying hospital beds 
were finding it difficult, with re- 
duced incomes, to pay the cost 
thereof. And so the Blue Cross 
plan was born. As has been often 
pointed out, it was conceived origi- 
nally to alleviate the economic 
plight of the hospitals. 

As the idea spread, many in- 
fluential persons associated them- 


selves with the movement. News- 
papers provided endless columns 
of free publicity, a type of adver- 
tising which insurance companies 
could not have purchased regard- 
less of money available. Hospitali- 
zation Insurance as we know it 
today came to the attention of the 
individual, and was quickly recog- 
nized as a necessary part of the 
individual’s program of personal 
security. 


Growth of Coverage 


Acceptance grew rapidly and 
consistently. Blue Cross attempted 
in the early years to operate al- 
most entirely in the field of group 
coverages. Insurance companies 
were quick to meet the challenge 
and developed group coverages in 
competition with Blue Cross, hav- 
ing the advantage of their greater 
flexibility and their package plans. 
Likewise, they developed individ- 
ual policies and entered a field 
which Blue Cross was not then at- 
tempting to cover, but where the 
same need and demand existed. 

While the pressures for Federal 
legislation in the field of Health 
Insurance were largely resisted, 
actually the Federal Government 
did enter the field of cash sickness 
insurance in the Crosser Amend- 
ments to the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Act, and today upwards of a 
million persons have compulsory 
loss of time coverage because of 
their employment in the transpor- 
tation industry. 

The unemployment laws having 
been passed in the states, they 
created in certain instances an at- 
mosphere particularly conducive 
to cash sickness laws at the state 
level. Certain states in addition to 
taxing the employer for unemploy- 
ment compensation likewise taxed 

Continued on page 74 
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Companies Set Up Code For 


A & H Advertising 


Reporting from New Orleans, Editor Cullen 
outlines significant decisions from the an- 
nual meeting of the Health and Accident 


Conference. 


BY T. J. V. CULLEN, Editor 


ee and Accident offi- 


cials from every type of carrier, 
from every section of the country 
were in attendance at the 53rd An- 
nual meeting of the Health and 
Accident Conference which con- 
vened in New Orleans May 3. And, 
although there had been three bil- 
lions of dollars paid to those in- 
sured under voluntary health and 
accident plans, those in attendance 
were met in concern over the public 
reaction to their business. These 
officials were conscious of efforts 
which were being made by some 
public officeholders, labor organi- 
zations, and social welfare workers 
to have the Federal and state gov- 
ernments enter the field either as a 
monopoly or as competitors. 


Many Benefit 


The conference met these attacks 
on their business by citing the 
great good that was being accom- 
plished in keeping the American 
family solvent though disability in- 
tervened. They pointed to the fact 
that between 95 and 100 million 
people had some form of accident 
protection of a voluntary nature at 
the end of 1953, and that some bene- 
fits had been paid to perhaps 10 
million policyholders. 

To substantiate their claim to 
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the soundness of their institution, 
they adopted a Code of Ethics for 
advertising individually underwrit- 
ten accident and health insurance. 
There was indication that a Wash- 
ington office would be established 
to reflect the viewpoint of private 
carriers in the field of disability 
insurance on current public discus- 
sions and legislation pertaining 
thereto. 


Code of Ethics 


Highlight of the New Orleans 
meeting was the adoption without 
dissent of the Code of Ethics. This 
can well be a pattern around which 
new principles and practices in 
health and accident underwriting 
may be developed to the end that 
accident and health will be as essen- 
tial as life insurance in the stabil- 
izing of the American family. (Full 
text of this Code appears on page 
87.) 

The meeting was presided over 
by the president of the Conference, 
H. Lewis Rietz, who recently re- 
signed from the Lincoln National 
Life of Fort Wayne, Indiana, to be- 
come executive vice president of 
the Great Southern Life of Dallas, 
Texas. The practical character of 
each of the sessions of the conven- 
tion reflected the sound and pro- 





gressive administration which dur- 
ing the year Mr. Rietz had accord- 
ed the Conference. With the addi- 
tion of eight new companies, the 
Conference now totals 207 mem- 
bers. 


New Members 


During the past Conference year 
the following new members have 
been received into the Conference: 
American Christian Life Insurance 
Company, Fargo, North Dakota; 
Canada Life Assurance Company, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Central 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska; Gulf Life Insur- 
ance Company, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida; Indianapolis Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio; Mutual 
Life Assurance of Canada, Water- 
loo, Ontario, Canada; Protective 
Life Insurance, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 

At its close, the Conference se- 
lected as president one of its 
youngest members, the young and 
aggressive J. W. Gherr, Jr., of the 
Inter Ocean of Cincinnati. Other 
officers chosen were: First Vice 
President—Paul W. Watt, Wash- 
ington National Insurance Com- 
pany; Second Vice President— 
Theo. P. Beasley, Republic National 
Life Insurance Company; Secretary 
—J. Eugene Taylor, National Life 
and Accident Insurance Company; 
Chairman, Executive Committee— 
Frank S. Vanderbrouk, Monarch 
Life Insurance Company. 


Counsel's Report 


C. C. Frazier, general counsel of 
the Conference, in his report, noted 
that a revision of the Conference 
digest of laws and_ regulations 
would be shortly ready for distri- 
bution. He also stated that the 1954 
edition of the Model Group Law 
reconciled the views of all inter- 
ested persons. 

Then Mr. Frazier discussed the 
Conference’s position in a dispute 
with the Veterans Administration : 
“We have conducted considerable 
correspondence in this connection 
and have investigated two suits 
now pending in the United States 

Continued on page &4 
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Ag-Empire wings loss drafts to you 
We can’t lay claim to a fleet of jet-propelled field- ae ae ma ong 
e Ag-Empire way? 
: men (despite our advertising man’s apne) al fill *~ ae” will 
but ask any of the Ag or Empire agents about our this coupon today. 





claims service. It’s fast! One reason, theyll tell you, = r-----*-"7---="----- 
Agricultural Insurance Co. 


Watertown, N.Y. 
Dept. 91 


Have your fieldman stop by to tell me more 
about Ag-Empire. 


is that the Ag-Empire fieldman signs loss drafts to 
speed them to agents. Another reason — our home 
office men are “service-minded.” They work fast 


to get claims off the desk so the agent is off the hook. 


Fifty per cent of all Ag agents point to 15 years or more with us! 
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SUMMER C.L.U. INSTITUTE will be a single three week session at the Uni- 


versity of Madison from July 26 through August 135 with differ- 
ent subjects assigned to each week...I.B. deaths among World 
War II veterans have dropped 40 per cent from 1948 to 1952 
according to VA report. New methods of treatment and extensive 
TB case-finding survey account for decline. 











FIRE RATES IN PENNSYLVANIA have been reduced 8.7 per cent as a result of 


MORTALITY 


review initiated by Insurance Commissioner Artemas C. Leslie 
with savings to policyholders of approximately $6.6 million a 
year...Filing of revised Bodily Injury Liability rates for 
Manufacturers' and Contractors’ Liability and Owners', Land- 
lords' and Tenants' Liability Area and Frontage classifica- 
tions by Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau have been approved 

by Pennsylvania Insurance Department. 

















Hearing on order citing National Automobile Under- 
writers Assoc. to show cause why it should not reduce 
its current premium rates has been scheduled for 

June 1 by Illinois Dept. of Insurance. 


AMONG PERSONS WITH PHYSICAL IMPAIRMENTS has decreased, in the 
aggregate, in about the same proportion as that among standard 
risks during past 15 years, according to Medical Impairment 
Study by Society of Actuaries...Blood plasma volume, a new 
Substance developed by the VA, may be of great life saving 
value in restoring and maintaining blood volume in cases of 
severe shock from burns, hemorrhage, accidents,etc....Death 
rates for policyholders of U. S. life insurance companies was 
6.4 per 1,000 in 1953, same rate as reported in 1951 and 1952. 














PARTICIPATING MARKET FOR CALIFORNIA Workmen's Compensation business has 


been inaugurated by Fireman's Fund...Modern electronic equip- 
ment may cut down number of branch offices insurance com- 
panies plan to establish, according to newly published text- 
book, "Insurance Accounting, Fire and Casualty"...State Farm 
Mutual has appealed to Louisiana courts the recent decision 
of Louisiana Rating Commission -disapproving use of its mem- 
bership fee plan in state. 














NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS has given its full support to New 


York State School Boards Association in the drive to prevent 
any recurrence of the tragic fire that took the lives of 15 
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Students at Cheektowaga, N. Y....Driver license examinations 
based on mental, physical and psychological testing would keep 
from 6 to 8 million accident prone drivers off the roads, ac- 
cording to Paul H. Blaisdell, traffic safety director of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companys..."For over fifty 
years the American Agency System has been the target for cut 
raters, direct writers, and the like but it has still sur- 
vived," says John C. Stott, past president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 

















IMPROVED KNOWLEDGE OF MARKETS and market conditions will be one of the 
most helpful tools agency management and individual salesmen 
can have in coming years, according to James J. Hubbard, re- 
search associate of Mutual Life of New York...Biggest sale 
to be made in 1954, says H. Bruce Palmer, president of Mutual 
Benefit Life, is selling the buying public on the future of 
this country's economy...Writing more lives will not reduce 
prospecting levels or average size sales, says Richard E. 
Pille, vice-president of Mutual Benefit, who explained that 
the fears felt in 1949 by many life companies about greater 
number of policies they were getting have proven to be un- 
founded. 














Request that tax credits granted to other corporations 
in proposed Internal Revenue Code for 1954 be extended 
to insurance companies was submitted to Senate Finance 
Committee by Ray Murphy, general counsel of Assoc. of 
Casualty and Surety Cos. 


RECOVERY OF STOLEN AUTOS IS NOW HIGH as compared with past years, but 
recovery of stolen jewelry is only 12.5 per cent and stolen 
furs 4.6 per cent according to the F. B. I....Same agency re- 
ports that crime in the U. S. is increasing four times as fast 
as the population. 











PUBLIC RELATIONS IS STILL REGARDED as a"frill" in a few quarters but the 
public relations adviser fills a definite need in the business 
life of the United States, says Holgar Johnson, Life Insti- 
tute president...Life Institute also reports that surgical 
and in-hospital medical claims made under Blue Shield are at a 
rate one-fourth higher than that in 1950 while out-of-hospital 
medical claims are almost 50 per cent higher...Women life 
policyholders experience a mortality one-third less than that 
for men, according to a study made by the Prudential. 














FIRST JOB WASHOUTS will occur in about 4 out of 10 cases as 1% million 
young people enter business from high schools and colleges 
this June, according to Industrial Psychology, Inc. This 
termination of jobs before completion of one year cost 247 
companies surveyed by American Management Association 
$1,347,500. 
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ALABAMA: 
Policy Called "Wrongful Act" 


Can a life insurance policy be 
considered an inducement for 
murder? If so, can the company 
which issued the policy be held 
responsible for damages from the 
crime? 

A decision rendered recently in 
the Circuit Court of Elmore 
County, Alabama, seems to answer 
yes. It has entered judgment 
against Liberty National Life In- 
surance Company and the South- 
ern Life and Health Insurance 
Company, both of Birmingham, 
and the Nationa] Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company of Nash- 
ville. 

The suit developed following 
the poison death of a minor child, 
Shirley Dianne Weldon, for which 
crime her aunt-in-law, Mrs. Earle 
N. Dennison, was convicted of 
murder and electrocuted. 

According to a report from Na- 
tional Life and Accident, the suit 
was based on an Alabama statute 
(Title 7, Sec. 119, Code of Ala- 
bama, 1940) providing punitive 
damages to parents for the death 
of a minor child caused by the 
wrongful act or negligence of any 
person. The plaintiff, Gaston Wal- 
don, father of the deceased child, 
sued to collect punitive damages. 

He charged that each of the 
three companies named has issued 
a life insurance policy on the life 
of his infant daughter, in which 
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policies the aunt was named as 
beneficiary and paid the premi- 
ums; and that the issuance of 
such policies by the companies 
induced the beneficiary to kill the 
insured. 

The companies maintained in 
the trial of the case that the 
child’s parents had been fully ad- 
vised of the applications for the 
insurance and had agreed to the 
purchase of such insurance, and 
denied that the issuance of the 
policies had been a wrongful act 
or responsible for the death of the 
child. 

The jury returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff in the amount of 





ERRATUM 


The 1953 total income figure for the 
Traders and Mechanics Insurance Com- 
pany as shown in the 1954 Spectator 
Fire Index should have read $1,660,371. 





$75,000. Plaintiff had sued for 
$100,000. 

The plaintiff based his cause of 
action for punitive damages, the 
report said, on the alleged wrong- 
ful act of an insurance company 
in issuing a policy not supported 
by an insurable interest and al- 
leged that such act induced the 
beneficiary to take the life of the 
insured. 

The defendant companies, it is 
understood, are preparing a mo- 
tion for a new trial and .if this 
move is not successful, an appeal 
will be taken to the state Supreme 
Court. 


EDITORS 


AWARDS: 
IAC Names Winners 


Motion pictures are not the 
only industry where an Oscar is 
given in recognition of outstand- 
ing performance. Insurance ad- 
vertising also has its award for 
the use of advertising. 

This year, five judges drawn 
from the advertising, insurance, 
and publishing fields met to 
choose the winners in the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference’s 
1953-54 Best Use of Advertising 
Contest. 

A point system considered for 
each entry: the thoroughness of 
the use of advertising as part of 
the business, planning and _ in- 
tegration of the program, build-up 
of agency name, direction of ad- 
vertising, stress of specific ser- 
vices and local agency service to 
buyer, and originality, cleverness 
and over-all impressiveness. 

This year’s Grand Award win- 
ner is Thos. E. Wood, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Other winners selected 
in each of five classifications 
based on premium volume are: 

Classification 1—Winner, Ray- 
mond Denomme, Danielson, Conn. 
Honorable mention — David I. 
Checkoway, Newburyport, Mass. 
Ferguson Insurance Agency, 
Sheridan, Ind. 

Classification 2 — Winner, 
Thompson Insurance Agency, 
Wrens, Ga. Honorable mention-—- 

Continued on page 44 
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THE MAN FROM EQUITABLE 
TAKES A RAINY DAY IN STRIDE 


He is covered by one of the finest over-all security programs in the insurance field today 


Tiisurance for the insurance man—Equitable really be- 
lieves in it! 

Equitable offers its own people one of the best insur- 
ance and retirement programs. 

The coverage available to Equitable representatives 
includes: 

® group life insurance up to $20,000 


® accidental decth insurance 
up to $10,000 additional 


® hospital expense insurance* 

® surgical expense insurance* 

@ basic medical expense insurance* 

@ major medical expense insurance* 

® and retirement benefits that start at 65 
* for agent, wife and minor children 
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More than six hundred Equitable representatives today 
receive retirement income. Many of them keep on selling 
and still draw benefits. Renewal commissions continue 
in every case. 

A selling career with Equitable offers more than a 
good living. The man from Equitable builds a lifetime 
of security—and his future gets brighter each year. 


THE 
EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 














Cross Country 
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Ludwig F. Stoor, Crystal Falls, 
Mich. F. A. Kandutsch, Park 
Falls, Wisc., Marshall Paris 
Agency, Bothell, Wash. Len Eck- 
man, Pitman, N. J. 

Classification 3—Winner, Herb 
Velser Insurance Center, West Al- 
lis, Wisc. Honorable mention— 
Chas. H. Weinbaum Ins. Agency, 
Beaumont, Texas. Zean Gass- 
mann, Olney, Ill. Jack Safley, 
Temple, Texas. Berry Insurance 
of Kentucky, Murray, Ky. Tom 
Bartlett, North Baltimore, Ohio. 

Classification 4—Winner, Roger 
Clarke, Fredericksburg, Va. Hon- 
orable mention—Barton F. Sharp 
& Son, Bridgeton, N. J. Julian B. 
Hopkins, Columbus, Miss. Bob 
Kraus Insurance Agency. 

Classification 5 — Winner, 
Latham-Stevens Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Honorable mention—Dawson 
& Feek, Inc., Seattle, Wash. Nor- 
man Hobart, Kansas City, Mo. 


CANADA: 
Life Insurance Gains 


During 1953, life insurance in 
Canada advanced to new highs. 
Sales were 11.7 per cent above 
1952, while net insurance in force 
showed an increase of 11.2 per 
cent. Per capita life insurance in 
force has grown from $600 in 1939 
to $1,415 in 1953. Herewith we 
give comparative life insurance 
figures for 1953 and 1952 for 
Dominion licensed companies. 


1953 1952 
(both figures in 
millions) 
Premiums......... $454,786 $422,712 
Annuities......... 82,677 71,847 


New Insurance.... 
Insurance in Force. 21,226,906 19,090,630 


Death Claims...... 107,060 97,496 
Matured Endow- 
PE SOONG 5 uss. sss 27,084 27,852 


Annuity Payments. . 11,122 9,906 


NEW YORK: 
Univac Enters Insurance 


A new employee entered Metro- 
politan Life’s home office recently, 
but he was so large that part of 
him had to be hoisted 270 feet in 
the air and brought into the build- 
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ing through a window on the 20th 
floor. 

Univac (the name of the new 
employee) is not only large and 
heavy but he also can do a pro- 
digious amount of work. As an 
electronic data processing sys- 
tem, he automatically performs 
long sequences of arithmetical 
and logical calculations at light- 
ning speed. 

Although several other elec- 
tronic machines are in use in 
other insurance offices, this is the 
first of Remington Rand’s Univacs 
to enter this field. Other Univacs 
already work for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the three 
branches of the U. S. Armed 
Forces, the Bureau of the Census 
and the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

Even with his great speed, Uni- 
vac will be put to work two shifts 
a day and five days a week. Met- 
ropolitan expects him to assemble 
and analyze actuarial statistics 
arising from the millions of trans- 
actions affecting the company’s 
37,000,000 policyholders. 


OHIO: 
Unsatisfied Judgments 


How to protect policyholders 
against even uninsured auto 
drivers has caused some of the 
sharpest insurance controversies 
in recent years. Whenever poli- 
ticians suggest compulsory cover- 
age for all car owners, insurance 
companies fight back with argu- 
ments and new plans. 

Now the Motorists Mutual of 
Columbus, Ohio, has announced 
a policy which it hopes will “an- 
swer the dilemma.” The coverage 
is called “Unsatisfied Judgment 
Insurance,” which is being made 
available to Motorists Mutual pol- 
icyholders whose individual cars 
are insured for automobile bodily 
injury and property damage lia- 
bility. Premium for UJI will be 
$5 a year per car. 

After an accident caused by an 
uninsured driver, the policyholder 
sues for damages and wins a judg- 
ment in court. If the other driver 
has no resources to pay the judg- 
ment, the insurance company 
steps in, assumes the liability and 
pays the judgment to its policy- 
holder. 








Limits on the policy are up to 
$5000 on one judgment or up to 
$10,000 on all judgments arising 
out of the accident. Coverage ex- 
tends to the policyholder riding 
in a friend’s car, walking as a 
pedestrian, riding a bicycle, and 
to the policyholder’s wife and 
minor children. 


CANADA: 
Interest Rates Rise 


Rates of interest earned on in- 
vested assets by Canadian life in- 
surance companies continued to 
climb during 1953. Only two Ca- 
nadian companies reported a rate 
below 4 per cent. 

A general firming of interest 
rates, plus redistribution of in- 
vestments with a larger propor- 
tion in higher yielding invest- 
ments, were chief factors in the 
increase. 

Here are comparative rates of 
Canadian companies operating in 
U. S. A.: 

1953 1952 1951 1950 


G% F% FG 
Canada......... 4.42 4.22 4.07 3,95 
Confederation.... 4.25 4.09 3.73 3.83 
GROWN. ce cc 5 4.42 4.25 4.11 4.00 
Dominion....... 4.28 4.15 3.87 3.75 
Great-West...... 4.12 4.03 3.82 3.66 
Imperial......... 4.26 4.01 3.79 3.65 
Manufacturers... 4.66 4.46 4.29 4.22 
National......... 4.73 4.52 4.41 4.27 
North American.. 4.27 4.10 3.96 3.91 
Northern........ 4.87 4.75 4.74 4.49 
SUN. 35.0.0. 6. BU SF 3500 3261 


CREDIT LIFE: 
Correcting the Error 


Next time you hear the old cry 
that insurance compamies can al- 
ways find a way out, tell them 
this one. 

It happened in a suburb of 
Philadelphia. A middle-aged cou- 
ple purchased a new Ford as co- 
owners. In connection with the 
unpaid balance, the salesman 
pointed out the advantages of 
financing with Universal C.I.T. for 
collision and life insurance plans. 
The purchaser accepted the idea. 

The new car order was made in 
the names of both husband and 
wife, signifying the desire for co- 
ownership. The signature of the 
husband, alone, however, appeared 
on the order as sole purchaser. 

A Universal C.I.T. Credit Appli- 
cation form was completed with 
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information concerning the hus- 


band’s earnings and _ potential 
ability to pay for the car, and was 
signed by the husband. 

The application for credit was 
approved, and at the time of de- 
livery of the car, the finance pa- 
pers and motor vehicle forms 
were filled out. The owner of the 
automobile agency handled the 
signing of the papers, and it was 
then that the error occurred. On 
the Pennsylvania Bailment Lease 
the wife signed on the line in- 
tended for her husband’s signa- 
ture. And he signed where her sig- 
nature should have appeared. 

Universal C.I.T. followed the 
order of signatures on the Bail- 
ment Lease and credit life insur- 
ance under a group policy through 
Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company was issued in the 
wife’s name. Title to the car was 
made out in both names. 

Several months after the trans- 
action, the husband died. 

Naturally, the company was un- 
der no obligation to make pay- 
ment since the policy clearly had 
been issued to the wife rather 
than to her deceased husband. 
Nevertheless, the local office that 
handled the policy agreed to for- 
ward the request for settlement 
and the explanatory papers to the 
insurance company’s home office. 

Investigation of the case by the 
company involved sending a rep- 
resentative from the home office 
to Philadelphia to meet the widow 
and other people involved in sale 
of the car. Convinced that it was 
an honest mistake, the represen- 
tative urged settlement, and the 
insurance company made almost 
full payment under the policy. 


CANADA: 


1954 Life Sales 


Figures released by the Ca- 
nadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association show new life insur- 
ance sales of $630.1 millions in 
the first three months of 1954, 
compared with $619.1 millions in 
the same period last year, an in- 
crease of 1.8 per cent. Sales of 
ordinary life insurance, which 
comprise almost 80 per cent of the 
total, were 4.6 per cent higher, 
while new group insurance was 
down 9.4 per cent and industrial 
Sales were 5.5 per cent lower. 
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$5,000 at age of issue 0-14 





Simple and complete. See for yourself. We'll be glad to send 
this Jumpin’ Juvenile Broker's Sales Kit. Just fill in coupon. 


Md 
DVO YO NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company © “,i/u; 


Please send me your Jumpin’ Juvenile Broker's Sales 


Kit. No obligation of course. 
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tax analysis... 








By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


Taxability of Proceeds in 
Beneficiary s Estate 


VERY interesting decision 

pertaining to the taxability 
of the proceeds of life insurance 
in the estate of the beneficiary 
has recently been handed down 
by the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit in 
the case of Helen L. Abdill, De- 
ceased v. V. Y. Dallman, Collector,” 
—January 12, 1954. The case was 
on appeal from the United States 
District Court for the Southern 
District of Illinois, Southern Di- 
vision. 

Helen L. Abdill was the daugh- 
ter of Ernest X. LeSeure, whose 
death occurred in April, 1925. In 
1912, the father purchased a policy 
of insurance on his life from the 
Northwestern Mutual] Life Insur- 
ance Company in the principal 
amount of $30,000, in which his 
daughter was named as benefi- 
ciary. The settlement agreement 
attached to the policy provided 
that the beneficiary should re- 
ceive interest only on the principal 
during her lifetime (3 per cent 
guaranteed), and contained the 
following provisions: “The bene- 
ficiary ... shall .. . have the right, 
with the privilege of revocation 
and change, to designate a con- 
tingent beneficiary or beneficiaries 
whose interest shall be as ex- 
pressed in, or endorsed by the 
Company on, this policy .... No 
election, direction, designation, re- 
vocation or change shall be effec- 
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tive unless duly made in writing 
and filed at the Home Office of the 
Company (accompanied by the 
policy for suitable endorsement) 
prior to or at the time this policy 
shall become payable... . 

“Unless otherwise directed by 
the designator and so endorsed by 
the Company on this policy, the 
contingent beneficiary or benefi- 
ciaries, if any, shall, upon satis- 
factory proof of the death of the 
last surviving beneficiary, suc- 
ceed to all the interest, rights and 
privileges then possessed by such 
beneficiary .... At the death of 
the last surviving beneficiary if 
there be no contingent beneficiary 
then living, or at the death of the 
last surviving contingent benefi- 
ciary occurring subsequently 
thereto, the amount retained by 
the Company ... will be paid to 
the executors, administrators or 
assigns of such last surviving 
beneficiary or contingent benefici- 
ary upon due surrender of this 
policy.” 

From the foregoing, it will be 
seen that Helen L. Abdill, the pri- 
mary beneficiary, was precluded 
by the terms of the settlement 
agreement from ever receiving any 
part of the principal amount of 
the policy. She made no election 
or designation of a contingent 
beneficiary, and thus remained at 
the time of her death, as she was 
at the time of her father’s death, 





the sole and only designated bene- 
ficiary. 

At the time of her death, on 
September 24, 1945, she was un- 
married, and left her entire estate 
to her only heirs, a niece and a 
nephew, in trust nevertheless with 
the Second National Bank of Dan- 
ville, Illinois. In her will, she 
made no mention of the life in- 
surance proceeds, which were 
paid by the Company to her exec- 
utor, and in turn by the executor 
to the trustee. 

The Government included the 
proceeds of the life insurance in 
the taxable estate of Helen L. Ab- 
dill, and attempted to support its 
action by two provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code: (1) Sec- 
tion 811(a) providing for the in- 
clusion of the value at the time 
of death of all property, etc., “To 
the extent of the interest therein 
of the decedent at the time of his 
death”, and (2) Section 811 (f), en- 
titled “Powers of Appointment,” 
which provides in part, “Property 
with respect to which decedent ex- 
ercises a general power of ap- 
pointment created on or before 
October 21, 1942,—To the extent 
of any property with respect to 
which a general power of appoint- 
ment created on or before October 
21, 1942, is exercised by the dece- 
dent... by will ...; but the fail- 
ure to exercise such a power or 
the complete release of such a 
power shall not be deemed an ex- 
ercise thereof.” 

In regard to the application of 
Section 811(f),—power of ap- 
pointment,—the court has the fol- 
lowing to say, in part: 

“It is sufficient to state that the 
sole and only power reposed in 
decedent was the right to appoint 
a contingent beneficiary. If this 
power had been exercised, which 
it was not, the beneficiary thus 
appointed would have been enti- 
tled to take the insurance pro- 
ceeds. And even the exercise of 
this meager power was limited, 
that is, it was required to be made 
in ‘writing and filed at the Home 
Office of the Company (accom- 
panied by the policy for suitable 
endorsement) prior to or at the 
time this policy shall become pay- 
able.’ It thus appears plain that 
as a prerequisite to any valid 
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change of beneficiary, decedent 
was required not only to nominate 
but also to take the prescribed 
steps in order to make such nom- 
ination effective, all to be per- 
formed to her death. 

“This was not done, and as a 
result the proceeds were payable 
at decedent’s death not by her di- 
rection but by that of her father 
as contained in the contract. 
There is not so much as an inti- 
mation in the contract of any 
right possessed by decedent to 
dispose of the proceeds at her 
death, by will or otherwise. Every 
vestige of right or interest which 
decedent had in these proceeds 
was extinguished by death; noth- 
ing passed from her to the execu- 
tor of her estate. Any exercise of 
power in this respect by decedent 
in her testamentary capacity 
must have been of her own crea- 
tion; it certainly was not that of 
her father. 

“We have examined the many 
cases called to our attention and 
we find none where the right to 
make a disposition of property, 
testamentary or otherwise, by 
power of appointment was not de- 
rived from a donor. ... In the 
view thus expressed, there is no 
occasion to consider any differ- 
ence resulting where a power of 
appointment to make a disposi- 
tion of property by will is exer- 
cised-and where it is not. That 
is so because, as we have shown, 
the decedent here was without 
power of appointment; it was 
wholly non-existent.” 

In regard to the application of 
Section 811(a), that the decedent 
had an interest in the insurance 
proceeds which became liable to 
estate tax at the time of her death, 
the court said, in part: “On this 
theory the Government presents 
a more plausible argument, but 
even so, we do not think it is en- 
titled to prevail. It must be kept 
in mind that the annuity pay- 
ments of 8 per cent per annum 
upon the principal amount of the 
insurance received by her from 
the time of her father’s death to 
that of her own are not here in- 
volved. We are concerned only 
with the property interest which 
the decedent during her lifetime 
had in the principal amount. 

Continued on page 48 
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it’s yours! 

...if you use the Royal’s sensational Visual Sales 
Aid to push Earnings Insurance. This Sales Aid has 
been tested ...it works... it builds enthusiasm... 
it SELLS. The more you use it, the more commission 
you make. Yes sir, Main Street of your town can give 
you $81.16 commission a day and more if you use our 
unusual Visual Sales Aid. How about asking our field- 


man about it, or you may write to... 


Production and Market Research Department 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group 

150 William Street 

New York 38, New York 
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“Her rights therein were two in 
number and no more, (1) the 
right to require the insurance 
company to retain in its posses- 
sion during her lifetime the in- 
surance proceeds, the income 
from which she was to receive in 
the form of a designated annuity, 


and (2) the right previously dis- 
cussed, to nominate, in the man- 
ner which the insurance contract 
specified, a contingent beneficiary. 
The policy was not subject to sur- 
render and we are aware of no 
way by which she could have re- 
quired the insurance company to 
pay her a single dollar of the 
principal. And even though she 
had nominated a contingent bene- 
ficiary, that beneficiary would 
have been entitled to no part of 
the insurance proceeds until af- 
ter decedent’s death. 





Life in the Suburbs--It’s Wonderful! 





There’s more than grass growing in the suburbs today! 


By the score . . . in plastics, electronics, printing, toolmaking 


. .. light industry is transplanting its roots to the countryside, 


made welcome by job-conscious suburbanites and tax-con- 


scious city planners. 


It’s a trend Zurich anticipated—with group programs 


especially suited to the moderate-sized, community centered, 


independent enterprise now blooming in Suburbia. 


It’s a trend that you—the suburban agent—can ride if 
GROUP is in your portfolio. Check on it— there’s a Zurich 
Group Representatives near you with the facts of GROUP. 
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Call him—or write for Zurich’s 
pamphlet, ‘““THE BIG FOOT” 
and discover for yourself the 


easy how and why of group. 


Zurich General Accident and Liability Insnrance Company, Ltd. 


American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 











“The Government advances 
theories relative to decedent’s 
control and dominion over the 
insurance proceeds, which possess 
more novelty than merit. For in- 
stance, the Government in its 
brief states: ‘From the time of 
her father’s death in 1925, the de- 
cedent possessed not only a life 
estate in the fund but also the 
remainder interest therein of 
which she could not be divested 
except by her voluntary act.’ As- 
suming she had a life estate in 
the fund, which we doubt, such 
interest was extinguished at her 
death. 

“In our view, there is no basis 
for the claim that she possessed 
a ‘remainder interest.’ After the 
fund had been retained and em- 
ployed by the insurance company 
for decedent’s benefit during her 
lifetime, it vested irrevocably 
and was payable either to the ‘ex- 
ecutors, administrators or as- 
signs’ of the decedent or to a 
contingent beneficiary, depending 
upon whether decedent during her 
lifetime exercised her right to se- 
lect such contingent beneficiary 
and made such election effective 
in the manner provided for by 
the contract. The Government in 
its brief continues: ‘She could 
sell, pledge, or assign, in whole 
or in part, either her life inter- 
est or her remainder interest in 
the fund, or both, to anyone of 
her own unrestricted choice, in- 
cluding her creditors’. If this all- 
inclusive description of decedent’s 
control or right over the fund 
means only that she could nom- 
inate a contingent beneficiary, we 
agree. If it means that she had 
any right or control over the fund 
other than that, we disagree. 

“The brief continues: ‘She 
could and did dispose of her re- 
mainder interest by will.’ It may 
be true she attempted to do so 
but her act in that respect was, 
in our judgment, futile because, 
for the reasons heretofore shown, 
it was unauthorized, she was 
without power to divert the func 
by testamentary device. The nov- 
elty of the argument increases as 
we go along. The brief further 
states: ‘In fact, the decedent pos- 
sessed from the date of the death 
of her father all the incidents of 
complete ownership of the fund 
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save only that sne couid not with- 
araw the money trom the insur- 
ance company during ner 1ire- 
tume.’ lt would be more logical to 
state that decedent during her 
iitetime possessed none of the 1n- 
cidents of ownership; in fact, she 
possessed no rights relative to the 
tund other than those which we 
have previously stated.” 

‘ne conciusion of the court was: 

“While, as previously noted, no 
mention was made of the insur- 
ance proceeds in decedent’s will, 
it is true under the stipulated 
tacts that such proceeds, togeth- 
er with other property, were turn- 
ed over by her executor to the 
trustee designated in her will. 
Whether the executor had a right 
to do so is a question not before 
us and we think it is of no signifi- 
cance. If the decedent had the 
power by will to direct that the 
insurance proceeds be paid to a 
trustee, it would seem logical to 
conclude that she could have di- 
rected payment to Bill Jones, or 
anybody else. Can there by any 
rational supposition that the in- 
surance company should have been 
required to recognize such a direc- 
tion on the part of the decedent? 
And the fact is, of course, that 
the proceeds were paid to the ex- 
ecutor not by reason of decedent’s 
will but because of the contrac- 
tural obligation with the father. 

“Any abortive attempt by dece- 
dent to make a disposition of the 
insurance proceeds effective after 
her death is not determinative of 
the issue for decision. The con- 
trolling factor is, as we have here- 
tofore attempted -to show and 
which we think is irrefutable, that 
the decedent was without such 
power. In Estate of Rogers et al. 
v. Commissioner, 320 U. S. 410, 
413, the court stated, ‘And that is 
precisely what the federal estate 
tax hits—an exercise of the priv- 
ilege of directing the course of 
property after a man’s death.’ 
Here, any attempt by decedent to 
exercise the privilege (power) to 
direct the course of the insurance 
proceeds after her death was of 
no effect; she was not possessed 
of power to do so.” 

The judgment of the district 
court was reversed and the cause 
remanded, with directions that 
judgment be entered in accord- 
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ance with the views expressed. 

While no attempt will be made 
to question the justice of the de- 
cision of the court, nevertheiess, 
there would seem to be several 
statements made in the opin.on 
that are difficult to understand. 
The court appears to treat very 
lightly the fact that the primary 
beneficiary had the right to desig- 
nate any contingent beneficiary 
she might desire without restric- 
tion, only that she must follow the 
procedure laid down in the set- 
tlement agreement, which would 


seem immaterial. How then can 
the court say: “There is not so 
much as an intimation in the con- 
tract of any right possessed by 
decedent to dispose of the pro- 
ceeds at her death, by will or 
otherwise;” or “the decedent here 
was without power of appoint- 
ment; it was wholly non-exist- 
ent?” 

It should be remembered that 
the district court saw the matter 
otherwise and so decided. The 
foregoing decision is a reversal 
of the district court. 
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You'll lead the league in commissions when 
you team up with The Insurance Company of Texas. 
Its multiple-line coverages score a triple play in 
facilities, service and capacity to serve local 
agents. If you want a pennant contender in 


major league competition, write ICT’s Agency 


Department now. 


-Home Office: Dallas, Texas 
BenJack Cage, President 
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Overseas Loans 


Continued from page 33 


insurance companies which have 
large funds at their disposal for 
permanent investment, but they also 
tend not to engage in foreign in- 
vestments, “partly because of re- 
straints of law and partly because 
of restraints of policy ... (Conse- 
quently) in a general sense, .. . the 
banking system of the United States 
is deficient insofar as the financing 
of international trade is concerned.” 

The Export-Import Bank of 
Washington has been bridging this 
gap. Created by Congress in 1934, 
the purpose of the Bank is to aid in 
financing and to facilitate the ex- 
port-import trade of the U. S. For 
this purpose, it has a lending au- 
thority of $4.5 billion of loans out- 
standing at any one time. The basic 
law provides that the Bank is to 
use its facilities in such a manner 
that it would “supplement and en- 
courage and not compete with pri- 
vate capital.” 

An important phase of its ac- 
tivities is in connection with U. S. 
capital goods manufacturers who 
are seeking foreign orders. By ar- 
ranging with the manufacturer to 
purchase from him a portion of the 
obligation to be accepted from the 
foreign importer, the Bank enables 
the U. S. exporter to offer credit 
terms in specific cases equal to 
those available to his foreign com- 
petitors. 


Requirements 


The Export-Import Bank’s facili- 
ties are available to the exporter 
only if private financing cannot be 
obtained. Furthermore, the Bank 
must have reasonable assurance of 
repayment and the loan must be for 
equipment which will improve the 
foreign country as well as benefit 
our trade and make the foreign 
country better able to meet obliga- 
tions in terms of dollars. It is cus- 
tomary for the Bank to require the 
exporter to take a share of the bor- 
rower’s paper for its own account. 

As a general policy, the Bank fi- 
nances only the dollar requirements 
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of its borrowers (i.e., the foreign 
importer from the U. S.). In other 
words, the Bank extends the amount 
of credit shown by the foreign bor- 
rower to be required for the pur- 
chase of materials and equipment 
produced or manufactured in the 
U. S., and the technical services of 
U. S. firms or individuals. The Bank 
does not, except in extraordinary 
circumstances, finance outlays in 
the borrower’s own currency, such 
as wages paid to the nationals of 
his country. Nor is the Bank pre- 
pared, except in unusual circum- 
stances, to finance the borrower’s 
purchases in third countries. The 
Bank’s loans involve for the bor- 
rower an obligation to repay in dol- 
lars, The Bank is of the opinion that 
the dollar resources of the country 
of the borrower are needlessly re- 
duced to the extent that dollars are 
borrowed to finance the acquisition 
of services or products that can be 
paid for in other currencies. 


Fixing Rate 


The rate of interest charged by 
the Bank reflects the cost of money 
to the U.S. Treasury; the operating 
expenses of the Bank; and the ac- 
cumulation of reserves by the Bank 
against possible losses. Considera- 
tion is also given to present and 
prospective rates in the private 
capital market, and the interest 
rate structure of the public debt. 

Funds are disbursed only as re- 
quired to meet the purposes of loans 
and generally only on a reimburse- 
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ment basis. That is to say, the bor- 
rower is required to utilize other 
funds at his disposal to make the 
approved expenditures and is there- 
upon reimbursed from time to time 
by the Bank upon presentation of 
documentary or other evidence that 
the expenditures have been made in 
accordance with the terms and con- 
ditions of the loan. When it is nec- 
essary to do so, the Bank makes 
limited advances to permit the bor- 
rowe; to initiate expenditures. 


Commercial Banks 


Every effort is made to utilize to 
the fullest extent possible the ser- 
vices of commercial banking <insti- 
tutions. 

From the time of its establish- 
ment on February 12, 1934, to June 
30, 1953, the Bank has disbursed to 
borrowers $4.5 billion in loans of 
which $1.7 billion has been repaid. 
The aggregate of loss written off 
against reserves amounted to a lit- 
tle more than 1/100 of 1 per cent 
of the disbursement. 

In view of this splendid record, 
the Bank has felt that it could use 
its resources to the greater benefit 
of the U. S. exporters if instead of 
directly advancing its own funds, it 
guaranteed against loss such U. S. 
financial institutions as would be 
prepared to take up the paper from 
the exporter. The same care in the 
selection of risks and the same poli- 
cies would prevail as in the case of 
the Bank’s direct loans. 

The first of these transactions oc- 
curred recently when the Bank made 
arrangements to finance the pur- 
chase of U. S. equipment for a 
lumber, chemical, pulp and a news- 
paper project in New Zealand. 


Sixteen Million 


This was not a large undertaking 


' gince it involved only $16,000,000. 


The borrower in this case had the 
dollars and the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment is giving notes to the Ex- 
port-Import Bank for the amount 
which is being borrowed. The Bank 
will guarantee payment of principal 
and interest, and private banks and 
insurance companies are providing 
the funds at this end. 

While the yield that will be avail- 
able to the private banks and insur- 
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ance companies has not as yet been 
announced, it naturally will be 
greater than that obtainable on di- 
rect government obligations of like 
duration. Of importance and inter- 
est to the institutional investor is 
that another source of demand for 
investment funds is being opened 
up. 


Lending Power 


The guarantee in this case of 
principal and interest in dollars is 
the guarantee of a U. S. Govern- 
ment agency and the law which cre- 
ated this agency requires the Trea- 
sury to purchase from the Export- 
Import Bank the Bank’s obligations 
up to $3.5 billion. This, together 
with the $1 billion in capital orig- 
inally provided by the Treasury, 
represents the lending power of the 
Bank. After taking into account the 
$2.4 billion of loans and undisbursed 
commitments as of June 30, 1953, 
the Bank has in the neighborhood 
of $2.1 billion as a reserve behind 
its guarantees, which will increase 
as outstanding loans are repaid. 

In view of this guarantee, this 


paper is in effect transformed into 
a domestic obligation, and with the 
resources of the Treasury thus be- 
hind the guarantee; and with the 
Bank’s record of conservative op- 
eration, this would appear to offer 
an advantageous medium for in- 
vestment on the part of those in- 
stitutional investors who, while 
seeking safety, desire a return 
greater than that available from di- 
rect government obligations. 

Although marketability is lacking 
in view of the nature of the instru- 
ment, this will doubtless be reflected 
in the higher yield to be obtained 
and in essence represents a problem 
no different than that which obtains 
in connection with the direct place- 
ments made by life insurance com- 
panies. 


Makes a Profit 


It might be of further interest to 
know that the activities of the Bank 
are carried on by a staff which has 
never exceeded 141 persons, and 
that it has regularly operated at a 
profit since 1936. Its net profit for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, 
was $51.8 milion after payment of 


all operating expenses of the Bank 
and interest on funds borrowed 
from the Treasury of the United 
States. 


Dividends Paid 


Out of this net profit, the Bank 
declared and paid a dividend of 
$22.5 million on the capital stock of 
the Bank which is held by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury on behalf of 
the United States. The remainder 
of the net profit amounting to $29.3 
million, was added to the Bank’s 
reserve. As of June 30, 1953, the 
Bank’s reserves against possible fu- 
ture losses amounted to $295.6 mil- 
lion. 

Thus, through its Private Capi- 
tal Participation Division, the Bank 
is hoping that with this guarantee 
now available, investment in this 
paper will be attractive to financial 
institutions. They will not only be 
securing a lucrative outlet for their 
funds, but will also be assisting in 
the maintenance of an activity 
which is important to the U. S. 
economy, namely, the manufacture 
of capital goods and their sale 
abroad. 
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Write, wire or phone for 
Proposal Forms. Brokers 
and Agents Only. 


SMITH & COMPANY, INC. 


116 John St#., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


Racing Liabilities 
with a domestic 
stock company 


AUTOMATIC BINDING e« 
FAVORABLE RATES » 


MIDGETS, 
MOTORCYCLES, 
JALOPIES, 
STOCK CARS and 
HOT RODS 
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15 be The wear-and-tear you save your typists when you switch 
from manual typewriters to fast IBM Electrics means big 
dollar savings to you. 


6 
ele ctric Actually, IBM’s easy, fingertip touch and electric con- 


e trol greatly increase typing production through saving 
typ ewrlter 95.4 per cent of the energy required to operate a manual 
typewriter. A whole hour’s typing on an IBM requires less 

energy than 3 minutes on a manual! * 














Add to this the benefits of finer-looking work, better 
morale among your staff, greater prestige among your cus- 
tomers, and it’s easy to see why business firms have bought 
more than 3 times as many IBM’s as all other models of 
electric typewriters combined! 


Py ecteal ye oenom pamnpenats, Of For full information, write Dept. SI-1, International 
inch ounces of energy for key, space bar . . . 
and carriage return operations. Business Machines, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





For More Information Circle Number 41 on Reply Card on Page 56 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 





Studies for Compensation Cos. 


A new method for determining 
if rehabilitation will help an in- 
jured workman has been an- 
nounced to compensation insur- 
ance companies by the Institute 
for the Crippled and Disabled. 

Called “P.R.S.—the Preliminary 
Rehabilitation Survey,” the system 
utilizes a professional person in 
rehabilitation to gather and eval- 
uate all pertinent facts as soon as 
possible after the onset of disabil- 
ity. The information gathered is 
consolidated into a report citing 
facts and professional recommen- 
dations. According to the Insti- 
tute, the survey enables the car- 
rier’s representative to reach a 
well-founded decision as to the 
feasibility of rehabilitation for 
each claimant. 

Compensation carriers not hav- 
ing their own rehabilitation de- 
partments may, through P.R.S., 
use the services of the Institute 
to collect and evaluate facts for 
basic decisions about claimants. 


For Further Information Circle 19 on Card. 


Story of Appraising 

A 20-page booklet describing 
procedures in property appraisal, 
“How You Benefit by American 
Appraisal Service,” has been pub- 
lished by the American Appraisal 
Company. It is written in an 
easily read interview form and is 
fully illus:rated. 

The aim of the booklet is to ask 
the kind of questions a client 
might ask to appraise the work of 
the company. It explains how an 
appraisal assignment is carried 
out, who does the work, how it is 
checked, and what principles are 
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used to assign the correct valua- 
tion to the property being ap- 
praised. 


For Further Information Circle 20 on Card. 


Low-Priced Accounting Machine 


A new accounting machine, the 
“Class 34,” low-priced companion 
to the Class 31 line of National 
Cash Register Company machines, 
has been released. It is designed 
for use in small or medium-sized 
offices where the use of more 
expensive accounting equipment 
would not be warranted. 

Applications include accounts 





Class 34" for Small Offices 


receivable, accounts payable, pay- 
roll, inventory records, general 
ledger and other bookkeeping pro- 
cedure applicable to an account- 
ing machine. 

In addition to hydraulically op- 
erated carriage, the “34” features 
direct subtraction from every 
total, a “reverse key” to permit 
immediate correction of any error 
made and the ability to clear al? 
totals automatically. 


For Further Information Circle 21 on Card. 
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For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the reply 
card. Circle on it the number or num- 
bers corresponding to the figures listed 
after each item in which you are inter- 
ested. Fill in the blanks with your name 
and address and drop the card in the 
mail. 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you are 
interested in receiving without obligation 
more information about his product or 
publication. 











Accident Data—Comic Book Style 


A booklet designed to instruct 
truck drivers in the steps they 
should take if they become involved 
in an accident has been made avail- 
able by Liberty Mutual. 

Called, “The Case of the Accused 
Driver,” the booklet uses the comic 
book technique in four colors to 
underline the importance of driver 
courtesy towards others involved in 
an accident, cooperation with in- 
vestigating police, proper care of 
persons injured, full information 
about accident details, witnesses, 
measurements and other facts 
needed to properly determine re- 
sponsibility for the accident. 


For Further Information Circle 22 on Card. 


Boxes Afford Cheap Storage 


To give the desired economy in 
the storage of inactive records, 
Bankers Box Company suggests 
Liberty record storage boxes. Ac- 
cording to the company, these 
boxes are made of the highest 
grade of corrugated paper, rein- 
forcements and fittings. Heavily 
gummed reinforcing tape is used 
at all points of strain. Liberty’s 
patented closing method operates 

Continued on page 54 
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Products and Services 


Continued from page 53 


without mechanical aids and in- 
sures against spillage. 

Available in 23 stock sizes, the 
boxes are made all in one piece 


and come packed flat. 
For Further Information Circle 23 on Card. 


Premium Payment Record 


Stickers to file records of pre- 
mium payments for a four-year 
period have been designed for use 
on the bottom of 3 x 5 file cards. 
The top of the card is used for 
personal information. 

The stickers are designed to 


Office Stand Made Adjustable 


Model § Tiffany office machine 
stand offers several outstanding 
features according to the manu- 
facturer, Tiffany Stand Company. 

Safety is provided by the one- 
eighth inch thick roll-formed an- 
gle and channel steel construc- 
tion, while ten welded corner 
braces add sturdiness. Four cup, 
open top design gives freedom 
from noise, as well as adjustabil- 
ity for machine bases of varying 
sizes. A solid drop leaf can be 
attached to either side of the 
stand, flush with the top. Also, one 
of the heavy metal foot castings 
is adjustable for leveling stand on 


uneven floor surfaces. 
For Further Information Circle 25 on Card. 





Four Year Premium Record 


eliminate the difficulties of the 
system whereby a duplicate card 
is typed when the payment section 
of the original card is filled. The 
duplicate is stapled to the orig- 
inal and returned to the file. 

Among the advantages noted 
for the use of the stickers are: the 
record card never has to leave the 
master file, typing errors are elim- 
inated, record files and cards do 
not vecome bulky and overcrowded 
and record cards are always avail- 
able. 


For Further Information Circle 24 on Card. 
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Disability Field Studied 


“Accident and Sickness Insur- 
ance” edited by David McCahan 
is the latest book in the Huebner 
Foundation Series. It consists of a 
series of lectures by prominent 
men in the field of insurance edu- 
cation and in the insurance indus- 
try itself. 

The aim of the series is to con- 
tribute to the comprehensive po- 
litical, social, and economie.back- 
ground necessary to an intelligent 
approach to the problem of need 
of disability coverage. 


The volume covers various 
health care coverages—personal 
and group, service and cash in- 
demnity—against hospital, surgi- 
cal and general medical costs, as 
well as insurance coverages for re- 
placement of income lost through 
disability. 


For Further Information Circle 26 on Card, 


Motor Carrier Profits Plan 


A 10-Point Plan to Profits in 
the truck-bus insurance field is 
being offered by Markel Service, 
specialists in motor carrier cover- 
ages. By providing the technical 
knowledge, servicing, and other 
follow-up necessary in this field, 
Markel enables the agent to con- 
centrate on the positive steps to 
making the sale. 

Among the services described 
in the booklet are 24-hour engi- 
neering service, safety meetings, 
research programs, day and night 
claims service, highway driver- 
checks, and traffic-hazard reports. 
For Further Information Circle 27 on Card. 


At War With Burglars 


A graphic account of how modern 
electric protection devices are mak- 
ing it increasingly difficult for ban- 
dits and burglars to operate success- 
fully is contained in an article ap- 
pearing in the May 29 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. Reprints of 
this story, “They Make Life Tough 
For Burglars,” are available. 

The author, Alan Hynd, conducts 
the reader behind the scenes of the 
American District Telegraph Com- 
pany, manufacturers of electric pro- 
tection devices, and reveals how 
ADT scientists, in the laboratory 
and at the drafting board, are de- 
veloping new applications of elec- 
tricity and electronics to protect 
American industry from attacks 
from the underworld. 


For Further Information Circle 28 on Card. 


Cream Guards Workers’ Skin 


Kerodex, a medically - tested 
hand eream that provides maxi- 
mum protection against hundreds 
of skin hazards, is now available 
to U. S. workers for the first time. 
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The cream is designed to com- 
bat a major industrial problem— 
the threat of contact dermatitis. 
According to Dr. John Jewell, 
medica] director of Ayerst Lab- 
oratories, makers of the cream, 
Kerodex protects against contact 
dermatitis due to primary irri- 
tants as well as against sensitiz- 
ing agents encountered on the job. 
Made in two types, one for wet 
work, the other for dry work, the 
cream does not affect materials 


handled and is non-toxic. 
For Further Information Circle 29 on Card. 


Fire and Casualty Accounting 


Now available in one volume are 
the basic accounting principles as 
applied to fire and casualty insur- 
ance. The newly published volume, 
“Insurance Accounting, Fire and 
Casualty,” is written by a com- 
mittee of the Insurance Account- 
ing and Statistical Association. 
According to the publisher, THE 
SPECTATOR, this is the most recent, 
complete, and informative book of 
its kind on the market. 

The titles of a few of the fifteen 
chapters will show the scope of 
this work: Characteristics of In- 
surance Accounting; Investment 
Income and Expenses; Assets; 
The Annual Statement Blank 
(Fire and Casualty Companies) ; 
Federal Taxation; and Analysis 


of Financial Statements. 
For Further Information Circle 30 on Card. 


Government vs. Business 


How competition from the gov- 
ernment’s business-type  enter- 
prises undercuts the new job- 
making machinery of the American 
economy and compels taxpayers 
to make good the government’s 
losses are highlights of a current 
publication by the Economic Re- 
search Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The publication, “Government 
Competition: Problem and Per- 
Spective,” observes that circum- 
stances of war and depression 
have gotten the national govern- 
ment into commercial and indus- 
trial activities. The basic reason 

Continued on page 56 
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First time in the insurance industry 


How would you like to have a complete Trip Insurance “department” 
in your agency—that takes only 6 x 11 inches of counter space? Here 
it is. It's more than a policy dispensing unit—it's also a poster—a litera- 
ture rack and a storage place for policies. Rate chart is on the writing 
surface and a handy ball point pen is chained right to the dispenser. 

American Casualty’s TRIPMASTER policy can be written, in ONE opera- 
tion, to include both world wide personal accident and baggage in- 
surance—for periods of 1 day to 6 months. Maximum limits are $50,000 
Death & Dismemberment; $5,000 Accident Medical Expense and $2,000 
Baggage Loss or Damage. 


American Casualty 


COMPANY 


READING e PENNSYLVANIA 
SINCE 1902 





Write today for information about 
TRIPMASTER and the Policy Dis- 
penser. The combination Accident 
and Baggage policy is available 
in all states except Ariz., Mass., 
N. J. and Texas. 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


Consulting Actuaries 
1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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cited for not putting the govern- 
ment into a business is the great 
difficulty experienced in getting 
the government out of that busi- 
ness when circumstances change. 


For Further Information Circle 31 on Card. 


Fights Air Pollution 


In order to combat the modern 
problem of air pollution and main- 
tain health standards, the Staplex 
Company has received permission 
of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission to make avail- 
able high vclume air sampler units 
for general use. 

The units sample air in large 
volumes for particulate matter by 
means of a filter paper. A turbine 
type blower is used and the ma- 
chine is designed for 24 hour sam- 
pling. 


For Further Information Circle 32 on Card. 





Copy Writers Select Best Ads 


A book to give 100 lessons in 
advertising by 100 top copy writ- 
ers has been released by Printers’ 
Ink. Called “100 Top Copy Writers 
and Their Favorite Ads,” the col- 
lection contains detailed informa- 
tion on each entry. Personal facts 
about the copy writer are given— 
picture, ad agency, background, 
hobbies, etc. The favorite ad is 
reproduced, and the why and how 
of their selection are explained by 


the writer. 
For Further Information Circle 33 on Card. 


Vertical Conveyors Discussed 


For those whose plants or build- 
ings have a large floor-to-floor 
traffic of file folders, mail, books, 
periodicals and similar items, a 
booklet has been prepared explain- 
ing the workings and advantages 
of an automatic vertical conveyor 
system. 

This booklet, compiled by the 
Lamson Corporation, shows the 
three major types of vertical con- 
veyors—for mail, books and peri- 


odicals, and file records—designed 
to do messenger service. Photo- 
graphs and drawings illustrate 
their operation, 


For Further Information Circle 34 on Card. 


NBFU Publications Listed 


An index to publications of the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has been made available. 
This listing includes the general 
headings of Standards, Suggested 
Codes and Ordinances, Research 
Reports, Special Technical Re- 
ports, Special Problems, Natura! 
Hazards, Public and Semi-Public 
Structures, Adjustments, and Fire 
Prevention Education. 

Under each heading, pertinent 
NBFU publications are listed by 
number. 


For Further Information Circle 35 on Card. 


Single Drawer In 6 Sizes 

A new line of single drawer 
active filing cabinets designed to 
accommodate six of the most often 





STATE WORKMEN’S INSURANCE FUND 


19 SOUTH SECOND STREET ° 


ASSETS 


Mortgages (Regular)................. 
Mioettntes (PELA,) .... 006650 ccsesces 


Premiums Outstanding 


(90 days old or less)............... 


Aoorued Interest ....... 2.6 ccecssvecse. 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS.... 


HON. DAVID M. WALKER, Secretary of Labor and Industry, Chairman 
HON. ARTEMAS C. LESLIE, Insurance Commissioner, Member 


TOTAL BIVIDENES PAID. ........0000cccnee ens $14,209,776.37 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1953 


STATE WORKMEN’S INSURANCE BOARD 


HON. WELDON B. HEYBURN, State Treasurer, Member 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserve for: 
tesa $ 361,588.44 Unearned Premium...................... $ 593,388.64 
Compensation Claims................... 5,789,486.51 
shee 13,802,876.78 Retimeted Expense 
OM 50,000.00 Investigation of Claims............... 339,474.32 
Benosit Premiuwis...........-..000c005 396,188.40 
ieee _ 65,855.84 Credits to Policyholders................ ag od 
Replacement Checks................... 5,529. 
Rites 400,155.79 Re-Insurance Payable.................. 3,760.97 
Meadville Housing Corp............... 816.80 
fa85% 85,542.56 Voluntary Reserves: 
MEMEMMIRODNE chong ke we ees teers ete 1,000,000.00 
sees 98,075.25 COmtinSency: ...... hob Fasicsnen des. ) ORS 
ee ee ee Eee errr ere tne 5,440,197.90 
oielats $14,864,094.66 TOTAL LIABILITIES............... $14,864,094.66 


PNG Pee Bir) 5io55 Figs ib aciesieasiccdies ses $86,591 ,407.74 
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TOTAL PREMIUMS WRITTEN 
DIVIDENDS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 


GEORGE £. GWILLIAM, Manager 


$132,488,500.24 


NON-ASSESSABLE 
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used form sizes is now being man- 
ufactured by Dolin Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

Available are units for use with 
letters, legal forms, invoices, bills 


, of lading and two sizes of ledgers. 
; Constructed of all steel, the units 


have a spring type positive lock 


' compressor follower block to keep 


contents upright. Each unit can 
be interlocked for multiple unit 
' installation or used singly. 


For Further Information Circle 36 on Card. 


Punched Card Data Transmitted 


The first punched card trans- 
mitter has been announced by 
International Business Machines. 
According to the company, the ma- 
chine is capable of “talking” over 





Data By Wire 


regular telephone circuits at the 
rate of almost 1,000 alphabetic or 
numeric characters a minute. Also 
capable of checking the accuracy 
of its rapid-fire “conversations” 
by listening in on them, this new 
development insures the exact, 
fast duplication of punched card 
data between points thousands of 
miles apart. 

Known as the IBM Transceiver, 
the same unit is used for trans- 
mitting and receiving on a fully 
automatic basis. When informa- 
tion is to be sent to a distant 
point, the Transceiver reads the 
data recorded in IBM cards in the 
form of punched holes. Electronic 
circuits generate coded impulses 
in a series of sounds. The sounds, 
in turn, actuate punching mech- 


June 1954 


anisms in the distant receiver 
which creates exact duplicates of 
the cards being transmitted. 


For Further Information Circle 37 on Card. 


Nursing Care for Heart Disease 


The second edition of “Hand- 
book of Cardiology for Nurses” by 
Walter Modell, M.D., and Doris R. 
Schwartz, R.N., includes five new 
chapters dealing with the total 
patient and his total nursing care. 
Other sections of the book—those 
explaining heart disease, its symp- 
toms and course, and its treatment 
—are revised throughout with ad- 
ditional material on functional 
care and physical activity, cardiac 
drugs and cardiac surgery. 

The purpose of this handbook is 
to present cardiology and nursing 
of the cardiac patient as a nurse 
must know it to do her work with 
skill and authority. 


For Further Information Circle 38 on Card. 


Chart Compares All Paints 


The “Paint Selection Check 
Chart,” a quick answer to your 
maintenance painting problems, 
enables paint contractors, build- 
ing contractors, and other inter- 
ested persons to determine which 
paint products have all the impor- 
tant performance requirements 
for each paint. The chart makes it 
possible to compare, point by 
point including cost, all available 
paints. 


For Further Information Circle 39 on Card. 


Rack Secures Pen Set 


A new pen rack has been intro- 
duced to securely anchor pen sets 
in public places. The device con- 
sists of a black lucite base with 
an 18-coil spiral of tarnish-proof 
brass wire attached. An outer 
layer of masking tape is stripped 
from the base so that the rack 
will adhere firmly to a flat, smooth 
surface. No screws or bolts are 
needed. 

Racks with one or two ball-point 
pens attached to 24-inch beaded 
brass chain are available. 


For Further Information Circle 40 on Card. 








CHALLENGE! 





Daily, PACIFIC NATIONAL spe- 
cialists are challenged to come up 
with the right answers, and con- 
stantly do so! 

Underwriting experience, rate in- 
formation, sales know-how are as 
near as your telephone—through 
the PAciFIC NATIONAL Fieldman. 
It’s a good policy to use this free 
service. 


And it’s a GOOD POLICY 


for both Agent and Assured 
that bears this seal 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 


Mergers, New Organizations 


William F. Dowling has been elect- 
ed president of Lumber Mutual 
Casualty. He was formerly: exec- 
utive vice president. 

Lynde Selden has been elected to 
the board of trustees of Ameri- 
can Surety. 

T. H. Belling, executive vice presi- 
dent and director of the Fram 
Corp., Philip B. Simonds, Jr., 
vice president of the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Co.; and 
Edward J. Martin, vice presi- 
dent of Phoenix Insurance Co., 

« have been named directors of 
Equitable Fire and Marine. 

Hobart C. Ramsey, president of 
Worthington Corp., has been 
elected a director of Prudential. 

D. Theodore Kelly, former presi- 
dent of Lumber Mutual Casual- 
ty, has been elected to the 
newly-created office of Chair- 
man of the board. 

Kenneth V. Zweiner, director and 
vice president of Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago, 
and John A. Henry, vice presi- 
dent, secretary and general 
counsel of Continnental, have 
been named directors of the 
Continental companies. 

Gustave Drescher, vice president, 
Marine Midland Trust Company, 
New York, and Fielding L. Wil- 
liams of the Richmond law firm 
of Williams, Mullen, Pollard and 
Rogers, have been elected direc- 
tors of American Fidelity and 
Casualty. 

James J. Mertz, vice president and 
comptroller, has been elected to 
the board of Continental Cas- 
ualty Company. 
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Roy A. Foan and A. Maxwell 
Kunis have been named direc- 
tors of Union Casualty & Life. 
Mr. Foan is vice president and 
director of agencies and Mr. 
Kunis is vice president and ac- 
tuary of the company. 

Leonard T. Smith, district mana- 
ger for Prudential at Provi- 
R. I, has been named to the 
board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

Dr. Edmond Souchon II has been 
named to fill the remaining office 
of his late father on the board 
of directors on Pan-American 
Life. 

Frank Burgess, treasurer of the 
Buckeye Union Fire and Casu- 
alty Companies, has Leen elect- 
ed a member of the board of 
directors and also of the execu- 
tive committee of Ohio State 
Life. 

Joe E. Harrell, president of the 
New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, has been 
elected a director of Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life. 

John C. Linsenmeyer, president, 
American Blower Corp., and 
Reed C. Zens, secretary-trea- 
surer, Northern Engineering 
Works, have been elected direc- 
tors of Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility. 

Dr. John S. Pearson has been 
named medical director of Amer- 
ican United Life. He was for- 
merly with John Hancock. 

Dr. W. H. Spittel has been named 
assistant medical director of 
Canada Life Assurance. 














Fred H. Ludwig, executive vice president 
of Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual, has 
been named president of the company. 


Fred Wiedemann, 
C.L.U., has been 
named vice presi- 
dent and agency di- 
rector of Continen- 
tal Life. 


John L. Marakas, 
Reserve Life actu- 
ary, has been 
elected a vice presi- 
dent of the com- 
pany. 





Denzel J. Haywood, 
C.L.U., is the newly 
named director of 
agencies of John 
Hancock. 


Maynard G. Shearer 
has been appointed 
director of agencies 
and officer of United 
States Life. 





C. Langdon Adams and George M. 
Stevens have been elected vice 
president-directors of the Lum- 
ber Mutual Casualty. 

Will G. Knox has been named as- 
sistant to the president and 
member of the board of Interna- J 

Continued on page 40 
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LAS) EXtta pronits? 


Markel truck and bus insurance 


is simple to sell .. . and you don’t 


concern yourself with service details. 


Agents — this makes good sense. It’s easy to make 


valuable contacts in the bus and trucking industries, 


You simply offer them the facts about Markel Service. 
You don’t have to sell. Markel is KNOWN by every 


operator in the transportation business. No technical 


experience is necessary. You simply establish the contact 


..» then Markel experts take over completely leaving 


you free for further prospecting. 


It’s long-range profits too because records prove that 
assured’s renew automatically year after year. 
Don’t pass over this easy way to extra profits. 
Mail the coupon today and you’re on your way! 


MARKEL SERVICE INC. 

HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 

Eliminates The Cause To Eliminate The Accident” 
Exclusive Underwriters for the 

American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Inc. 


The largest stock oompany in the world 
specializing in motor carrier coverages. 


June 1954 






Why it’s easy to sell MARKEL 


truck and bus insurance 


24 hour engineering service along insured’s route 


Day and night claim service 
Safety meetings for driver personnel 


Research program on safety methods and devices 
Non-profit Washington Bureau for assured’s use 


Lower premiums based on loss experience 
Mechanical inspection of rofling stock 


Highway driver-checks by camera equipped cars 


8 

3 

3 

e 

2 

@ Award system for safe drivers 
3 

) 

& 


Traffic-hazard report service 


No risk too smali—single unit or fleet operations 











Look for this 
symbol of safety 
on America’s 
trucks & buses 


MARKEL SERVICE, INc. 
Richmond, Va., Dept. SP6 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this 
kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me 
at once all the details on Markel Service and 
the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 


Name 





Address. 








City. Zone. State 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 58 


tional] Life. He is an attorney in 
Austin, Texas. 

Ralph Heard, former vice presi- 
dent of Tri-State Insurance, has 
joined American Equity Group 
as vice president. 

Jack B. McCowan, secretary of 
Fireman’s Fund, has been elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer. 

John W. Tierney, former head of 
the press and public relations 
unit of The Travelers, has been 
named special assistant to Gov- 
ernor Lodge of Connecticut to 
handle press relations and other 
duties. 

Joseph H. McDermott, assistant 
secretary of Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, has been advanced 
to secretary. 

Paul A. Norton, C.L.U., has been 
elected a vice president of New 
York Life. He was formerly re- 
gional vice president in the 
Eastern region. 

Edmund L. G. Zalinski, C.L.U., has 
been elected a vice president in 
charge of sales development of 
New York Life. He was formerly 
a second vice president. 

Merrill W. Kidman, manager of 
the West Central region and 
Paul E. Eagan, manager of the 
Northern New England region, 
have been named superinten- 
dents of agencies in the home 
office of John Hancock Mutual 
Life. 

J. Walter Harras, in charge of the 
Southern Department at the 
home office, and Dean O. Hag- 
gerty, manager of the Philadel- 
phia office of the Corroon & Rey- 
nolds Group, have been named 
secretaries of the four com- 
panies in the group. 

Edward P. Folley, account execu- 
tive; J. B. Quisenberry, account 
executive and manager of the 
fire loss department; and Peter 
M. Whitman, account executive, 
have been elected vice presi- 
dents of Johnson & Higgins. 

Albert E. Perry has been elected 
a vice president of United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty and ap- 
pointed general manager for 
Canada. 
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Herman J. Pelstring, president of Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermens Mutual, has been 
elected to the newly created post of 
board chairman. 





Alfred Rode, vice chairman of the board 
and general counsel, has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association 
and its subsidiary, Northwest Casualty. 


John C. Steggles 
has been cppointed 
secretary of North 
Star Reinsurance 
Corporation. 


Robert U. Shallen- 
berger has been 
named director of 
accident and _ sick- 
ness insurance sales 
for Mutual of New 
York. 


E. F. Brewer, assistant vice presi- 
dent of Republic National Life, 
has been named vice president 
in charge of home office under- 
writing. 














H. Lewis Rietz has been elected execu- 
tive vice president, member of the board 
of directors, and member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Great Southern Life. 





J. D. Fletcher has been appointed execu- 
tive vice president of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Fire Association and Northwest 
Casualty. He was the companies’ West- 
ern Division Manager. 


Dr. Reynold C. Voss, 
vice president, has 
been appointed 
medical director 
and vice chairman 
of the Underwriting 
Committee of Pan- 
American Life. 


Chester F. Hill has 
been named to 
head the newly 
created Northwest 
fire and inland mar- 
ine operction for 
United Pacific. 





N. Buster Reynolds, Fort Worth 
insurance executive, has been 
named vice president in charge 
of ordinary and salary savings 
dept. of Western States Life. 
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R. E. Templin and B. B. Snow, as- 
sistant directors of agencies of 
Northwestern Mutual Life, have 
been named superintendents of 
agencies. Mr. Templin will di- 
rect Western general agencies 
and Mr. Snow will take over 
Eastern agencies. 

John Moffat has been appointed 
vice president of the American 
Home Agency, Inc. 

Charles W. McNeil has been ap- 
pointed manager of the agency 
and production department of 
American Surety. He was for- 
merly sales promotion manager. 

James H. Poole, regional super- 
visor of the West Texas terri- 
tory, has been transferred to 
the home office of Houston Fire 
and Casualty as manager of 
special risks department. 

Charles E. Megargel has been ap- 
pointed resident vice president 
in charge of the Boston branch 
of Fidelity and Deposit and 
American Bonding. He was for- 
merly manager of the Boston 
office. 

A. J. Schnese, North American Ac- 
cident, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Account- 
ing and Statistical Association. 

James F. Crafts, president, Fire- 
man’s Fund, and Clarke Smith, 
United States manager, Royal 
Insurance, have ‘been elected to 
the board of trustees of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 

W. O. Baldwin, regional manager 
in the Syracuse office of Royal- 
Liverpool, has been transferred 
to the New York office where he 
will serve as production mana- 
ger of the brokerage, general 
cover, and special service de- 
partments. 

Edwin C. Burke, C.P.C.U., state 
agent in northern New Jersey, 
has been called to the home 
office of Aetna Life Affiliates as 
agency supervisor. 

Garl Watkins, member of the legal 
department of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Fire, has been named gen- 
eral counsel. 

William J. Roberts has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the 
state of Indiana for Benefit As- 
sociation of Railway Employees. 
Mr. Roberts is the first general 
agent to be appointed under Ben- 
efit Association’s new line of 

Continued on page 62 
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“I'd better mention before you get winded, Mr. Huffy, I used to be 
captain of my college track team!” 


Bankerslifemen Are Prepared 


It is highly improbable, we will admit, that Bankers/ifemen 


did prepare with college track to “chase down” prospects. 


It is factual, though, to say that they have prepared from 
their earliest days in their agency offices to render superior 
service and sound counsel to their clientele. Bankers/ifemen 


keep up-to-date and so are truly prepared to serve. 


This careful preparation is just one of the many charac- 
teristics which make the typical Bankers/ifeman the kind 
of life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow 


worker or competitor. 


BANKERS Lee COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


Insurance Accountants 


New York Washineton Los Angeles 


Se ceeeeecemeateata cone en etn ee 

















On Re nce ci a en naa aan ———— 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
. Consulting Actuaries 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5840 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 61 


sickness, accident and hospitali- 
zation, as well as life insurance. 

William Stebbins Hubard has been 
appointed to the position of 
counsel and assistant secretary 
of Shenandoah Life. 

Rex Beasley, member of the agen- 
cy, investment, and reinsurance 
divisions of Republic National 
Life, has been named assistant 
secretary and assistant office 
manager of the company. 

Glenn M. Brooks, manager of the 
accident and health department 
of Southland Life, has been 
named assistant vice president 
and director of the accident and 
health department of the com- 
pany. 

W. Neil Johnson, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant treasurer of Southland 
Life; has been named assistant 
vice president. 

Herschel Hearne, manager of the 
actuarial department of South- 














Newly appointed officers of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters are: (upper 
left) J. Wendell Sether, manager of 
public relations department; (above) 
Theodore W. Budlong, assistant manager 
of public relations department; and 
(lower left) Blythe P. L. Carden, general 
adjuster. 


land Life, has been named assis- 
tant secretary of the company in 
addition to his present duties. 
Cliff B. Dye has been elected 
president of the Insurance Board 















A HOUSEHOLD WORD | 
Here's Why: 


HUNDREDS OF RADIO STATIONS ... 


every American home. 
NATIONAL NETWORK T-V PROGRAMS... 


country, to introduce Mutual of Omaha. 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ADVERTISING ... 


public service. 
MILLIONS OF DIRECT MAIL PIECES ... 


representatives. 
JOIN THE PACEMAKERS! 


ing Mutual of Omaha... THE 


Canadian Head Office: 
TORONTO 
V. J. SKUTT, President 








featuring favorite radio personalities, have brought 
Mutual of Omaha’s friendly messages into practically 


have brought famous TV stars right into the living 
rooms of most of the TV equipped homes of the 


have reached more millions of people to tell them 
about Mutual of Omaha’s FAMILY SECURITY 
PLAN. Some of Mutual of Omaha’s magazine cam- 
paigns have received national awards for outstanding 


stream out from the home office as well as from 300 
local offices, to make still closer the tie between 
Mutual of Omaha’s national campaigns and its local 


There’s unlimited opportunity for you . . . represent- 
LARGEST EXCLU- 
S HEALTH AND ACCIDENT COMPANY IN 
THE WORLD. Write today to Agency Department. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH 
& ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: OMAHA, NEBR. 
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of Cleveland. Mr. Dye is a first 
vice president of the Brooks and 
Stafford Company. 

Lloyd W. Denison has been named 
assistant secretary of the com- 
pensation and liability depart- 
ment of The Travelers. He was 
formerly a chief underwriter in 
the casualty underwriting de- 
partment. 

Charles B. Fowler has been ap- 
pointed chief casualty under- 
writer of Lumber Mutual Fire. 
He was formerly with National 
Grange Company. 

David F. S. Johnson, vice president 
and manager of agencies, Inter- 
state Life & Accident, has been 
named chairman of LIAMA’s 
Combination Companies commit- 
tee. 

Frazier S. Wilson, manager of in- 
surance for United Air Lines, 
has been voted president of the 
Midwest Insurance Buyers Asso- 
ciation. 


United Pacific has announced 
plans to enter the fire insurance 
field. Operations will begin in 
the Pacific Northwest and ex- 
pand into California. (SPECTA- 
Tor’s FFA rating 1953 AA—, 
A+,A.) 

Indianapolis Life has expanded its 
operations to include Missouri, 
the ninth state it has entered. 

American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation has expanded its opera- 
tion by adding a branch office 
in Belo Horizonte, Brazil. The 
branch office represents Home 
Insurance, Great American In- 
surance and Uniao Brasileira, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Nordisk Reinsurance of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, has_ estab- 
lished a United States branch. 
It was licensed by the New York 
Insurance Dept. and will be un- 
der the management of Sterling 
Offices, Ltd. The company will 
write reinsurance of fire and al- 
lied lines. 





Directors of newly formed American Independent Reinsurance Company are I. to r.: 
Doyle E. Carlton, George S. Bradshaw, Walter L. Hays, J. Herbert Graves, Bernard 
R. Stone, Sterling Alexander, and [insert) Linton E. Allen. The company, with home 
offices in Orlando, Florida, will reinsure direct writing fire and casualty insurance 
companies. Plans are to operate in North and South America. 


William J. Cameron, chairman of 
the board of directors of Home 
Life, has retired after 37 years 
with the company. 


Walter W. Head, honorary chair- 
man, founder, and first presi- 
dent of General American Life, 
died recently in Stamford, Con- 
necticut. 


American Transportation Insur- 
ance Company has been incor- 
porated in Kansas City, Mo., and 
is authorized to write automo- 
bile, motorbus, and airplane 
insurance. Paid-up capital is 
$2,000,000. 


June 1954 


Union Casualty and Life has an- 
nounced authorization to trans- 
act life and accident and health 
insurance in Louisiana. 

New York Life recently opened 
two branch offices: one in Tope- 
ka, Kansas, and the other in 
Arlington, Virginia. 

Penn-Liberty figures appearing on 
page 52 of the 1954 SPECTATOR 
Fire Index should have been pre- 
sented under the name Ameri- 
can Liberty Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama. Ameri- 
can Liberty absorbed Penn- 
Liberty by merger, effective De- 
cember 31, 1953. 











“WRITING EXCLUSIVELY 
THROUGH AGENTS 


and Serving from Coast to Coast 


A progressive stock company which 
welcomes its agents’ suggestions and 
requests . . . and consistently pio- 
neers in new fields where careful 


analysis clearly indicates sound un- 
derwriting. 


W. LESLIE MILLER 
President 


CHARLES G. TACHAU 

















Key employees and executives of 
modern. business concerns provide 
permanent and profitable markets 
for Educators’ low cost “Key Man” 
Plans of Accident and Sickness Insur- 
ance. These new broad form cover- 
ages, combining the liberal benefits 
heretofore available only in the 
typical individual policy, include 
A & H weekly indemnity, death and 
dismemberment and medical reim- 
bursement. Consult us today. 


Mutual Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Operating in Pa., Ohio, Del., Md., Va., 
W.Va., N.C.,S.C., Ga., Flo., Wash. D.C. 
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AUTOMOBILE « NEGLIGENCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY «- LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 


@ There are individual units of the CCH INSURANCE LAW REPORTS 
for the insurance spheres of widest interests. 


Each selective unit covers the new decisions from all higher juris- 
dictions in its own particular province. 


For selective reporting of new insurance cases, to get the latest — 
decision first, depend upon this different, fast, authoritative 
reporter. 
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Degree of Proof Under 
Theft Policy 


The insured, Hilliard Lumber 
Company, owned a pickup truck 
covered by a combination automo- 
bile policy which agreed “to pay 
for loss of or damage to the auto- 
mobile, . . . caused by theft, lar- 
ceny, robbery or pilferage.” While 
the policy was in force, an employee 
of the insured brought the truck 
to his house. He had permission 
to keep it overnight. The inten- 
tion was that he would drive it 
back to work the following morn- 
ing. That night his adult son took 
the truck without the consent of 
his father or the insured. He 
wrecked the truck about twenty- 
five miles away from his home. 

The company refused to pay the 
claim, and the insured brought suit 
claiming that the truck was 
wrecked due to a theft. The jury 
found a verdict in favor of the in- 
sured but the trial judge set the 
verdict aside. The insured ap- 
pealed. The Appellate Court made 
these observations: 

“The language of the coverage 
of the policy, with which we are 
concerned, does not present any 
difficulty. By theft is meant lar- 
ceny in its common law sense. 
Neither robbery nor pilferage is 
involved. At common law, larceny 
consists in the taking and carrying 
away of the personal property of 
another with the mind of a thief, 
that, is, with the specific intent to 
deprive the owner permanently of 
his property. Cf. Burdick, Law of 
Crime No. 497. 

“The sole question here is 
whether the circumstances are suf- 
ficient to raise an inference of lar- 
ceny bearing in mind that the de- 
gree of proof required in an action 
on contract where larceny is the 
issue is not the same as in a crimi- 
nal case in the quarter sessions. . . . 

“To constitute theft under the 
coverage of an insurance policy 
such as this, it is generally held 
that there must be a criminal in- 
tent permanently to deprive an 
owner of his property. The lack of 
unanimity in the decisions arises 
for the most part from a difference 
of judicial opinion as to what evi- 
dence is essential to the proof of 
that intent. ... 

“Circumstantial evidence alone 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


may convict one of larceny in a 
criminal court and we cannot 
exact a higher degree of proof in 
a civil case charging an insurer 
with liability for the loss. Cf. 
Miller v. Massachusetts B. & I. Co., 
247 Pa. 182, 93 A. 320. There is no 
direct evidence of the intent in 
taking the truck by Bruner’s son 
in the present case and no compe- 
tent testimony as to his intended 
destination when he was stopped 
by the collision on the highway. 
About 8 p.m. when Bruner discov- 
ered that the truck was gone he 
immediately sensed that his son 
had taken it and he called the State 
Police. When asked his purpose in 
calling them he said: 

“ ‘Well, I got worried about the 
truck and found the truck was 
gone and the boy was gone and 
naturally I wanted to find out be- 
fore he got into any trouble to get 
the truck back if I could.’ 

“The son was no mere boy; he 
was 26 years old and he did not 
live with his father in a family 
relationship. This testimony may 
be of some significance bearing on 
the question of a felonious taking 
especially since the son did not 
appear as a witness on the trial of 
this case to deny the charge.” 

The Court then went on to say 
that in the interests of justice 
there should be a new trial to de- 
termine the question of the son’s 
intent in taking the truck. 


(Hilliard Lumber Co. v. Harleys- 
ville Mutual Casualty Co., Pennsyl- 
vania Superior Court, March 16, 
1954.) 


Company Paid Too Much—— 
Can They Get It Back? 


The Phoenix Indemnity Com- 
pany issued a comprehensive dis- 
honesty, disappearance and de- 
struction policy to the Steiden 
Stores, Inc., covering certain prop- 
erty in their stores in Louisville, 
Kentucky. The policy provided for 
indemnification up to $10,000 for 
loss of money “caused by the actual 
destruction, disappearance or 
wrongful abstraction thereof.” 
The policy also provided, however, 
that losses occurring as a result of 
dishonest acts by employees would 
be limited to a maximum of $2,500. 

In October, 1948, one of the in- 
sured stores was entered and a safe 
was opened. The sum of $4,598 
was stolen. The matter was inves- 
tigated by police and by the com- 
pany’s investigators, but the actual 
thief was not discovered. The loss 
was attributed to “person or per- 
sons unknown.” The Phoenix paid 
the full amount of the loss. 

Two years later an employee of 
the insured confessed that he com- 
mitted the theft by opening the 
safe with a set of duplicate keys 
which he had made from soap im- 

Continued on page 66 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 65 


pressions of the store manager’s 
keys. Thereupon, the Phoenix 
brought suit against the insured to 
recover the excess of the payment 
over the $2,500 maximum coverage 
for employee theft. The trial court 
decided in favor of the insured, 
but the Phoenix appealed. The 
Appellate Court reversed the lower 
court and allowed a restitution, 
saying: 

“The sole issue is whether, under 
the facts set forth, the insurance 
company may recover sums paid 
Steiden in excess of liability on the 
insurance contract. 

“The basic rule as stated in the 
note found in 167 A. L. R., p. 472, 
is: 

“*‘An insurer who made a pay- 
ment under an erroneous belief in- 
duced by a mistake of fact that the 
terms of the insurance contract 
required such payment is entitled 
to restitution from the payee.’ 

“In Supreme Council Catholic 
Knights of America v. Fenwick, 
169 Ky. 269, 183 S. W. 906, 910, 
this Court said: 

“*'.. It is the settled rule in 
this state, adopted at an early date 
and followed by a long line of de- 
cisions, that whenever by a clear 
or palpable mistake of law or fact 
essentially bearing upon and affect- 
ing the contract, money has been 
paid without consideration, which 
in law, honor, or conscience was 
not due and payable, and which in 
honor or good conscience ought not 
to be retained, it may and ought to 
be recovered... .” 

“See also: Bituminous Casualty 
Exchange v. Ford Elkhorn Coal 
Co., 243 Ky. 456, 48 S. W. 2d 1057. 

“Although as a general proposi- 
tion it is well settled that recovery 
may be had of money paid under a 
mistake of fact, exception has been 
made in certain types of insurance 
eases in some jurisdictions. This 
exception is called the ‘assumption 
of risk’ theory. 

“This theory may be _ stated 
briefly as follows: Where the in- 
surer makes a mistake as to the 
existence of a material fact, al- 
though the insurer recognizes the 
possibility of its nonexistence, and 
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is fully conscious that there is an 
uncertainty as to whether or not 
the money is due, voluntarily 
makes the payment at the request 
of the beneficiary, it will be as- 
sumed that the payment is made 
to avoid difficulty which might 
arise from its nonpayment. Juris- 
dictions which follow this rule hold 
that the insurer may not recover 
money paid because it has assumed 
the risk that the apparent fact 
situation may later be discovered 
to be different from the actual fact 
situation. This rule has been ap- 
plied in Iowa, New York and Wis- 
consin. 

“The contrary view is repre- 
sented by Pilot Life Ins. Co. v. 
Cudd, 208 S. C. 6, 36 S. W. 2d 360, 
168 A. L. R. 463.... 

“Since this Court has never 
ruled on this precise question, the 
learned trial judge felt free to 
adopt the ‘assumption of risk’ 
theory as a basis for disallowing 
recovery on the part of Phoenix 
Indemnity Company. It is our 
opinion, however, that there is lit- 
tle or no justification for making 
this exception to the rule an- 
nounced in Supreme Council Cath- 
olic Knights of America v. Fen- 
wick, 169 Ky. 269, 183 S. W. 
906... 2 

“In our opinion, should we adopt 
the ‘assumption of risk’ theory, 
insurance companies would be in- 
clined to delay payment of claims, 
thus forcing the beneficiary to re- 
sort to litigation. We believe the 
rule we are adopting will avoid 
needless litigation and encourage 
prompt payment of insurance 
claims. For these reasons we de- 
cline to apply the so-called ‘assump- 
tion of risk’ theory where there 





I'm interested in a straight life policy. 
I'm through with my crooked past! 





has been no actual compromise of 
the claim. For the reasons stated, 
we think the court erred in dis- 
missing appellant’s action.” 

(Phoenix Indemnity Co. v. Steiden 
Stores, Inc., Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, March 26, 1954.) 


Actual Cash Value of Fire Loss 


The insured had a standard form 
policy of fire coverage on her prem- 
ises in Brooklyn, N. Y., up to 
$6,000. While the policy was in 
force, the premises were partially 
destroyed by fire. 

The insured and the company 
were unable to agree on the actual 
cash value of the property at the 
time of the loss or the amount of 
the loss. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the policy each party 
designated one appraiser. There- 
after, a third individual was ap- 
pointed as an umpire by a Justice 
of the Supreme Court. An ap- 
praisal award was made and was 
signed by the umpire and the com- 
pany’s appraiser, but not by the 
insured’s appraiser. The award set 
forth the determination of the 
actual cash value of the property 
as $15,000 and the amount of loss 
as $4,960 without further itemi- 
zation. 

The policy contained the New 
York Standard 80 per cent Average 
clause which provided that the 
company was not to be liable for 
a greater proportion of any dam- 
age to the property than the $6,000 
bore to 80 per cent of the “actual 
cash value of said property at the 
time such loss shall happen.” 

The award amounted to $2,480 
and the insured brought an action 
in the Supreme Court, Kings 
County, to set aside the award. 

The principal issue raised by the 
insured was that the umpire and 
the appraiser selected by the com- 
pany were guilty of misconduct, in 
a legal sense, in that they consid- 
ered only evidence of replacement 
cost less depreciation in making 
the award, and flatly refused to 
consider evidence presented by the 
insured’s appraiser bearing on the 
“actual cash value” of the prem- 
ises. 

The appraiser appointed by the 
insured (plaintiff) testified that he 
valued the entire property, land 
and building, at between $6,000 
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and $7,000, and he so informed the 
umpire and the other appraiser. He 
said he asked them to consider the 
“real estate price, the price of real 
estate” and “the market value” but 
that they said they would consider 
only the replacement cost. 

The company’s (defendant’s) ap- 
pointed appraiser testified that the 
two appraisers and the umpire 
agreed “that $6,200 represented a 
fair amount to effect the repairs 
necessary as a result of the fire’; 
that plaintiff’s appraisers deter- 
mined the value of the premises 
prior to the fire to be $7,211.67; 
that plaintiff’s appraiser had con- 
sidered various factors, including 
the original cost and repairs, less 
depreciation; the rental income; 
and replacement cost less deprecia- 
tion. 

When questioned concerning his 
own determination of the “actual 
cash value,” the company’s ap- 
praiser answered: “Well, I do not 
know what you mean by the actual 
cash value.” On being asked 
whether he had decided on “some 
value” for the building, he replied: 
“We decided on two values... . 
Replacement value and the insurable 
value.” He considered the “replace- 
ment value” to be the “replacement 
cost” at a certain amount per cubic 
foot, and the “insurable value” to 
be the replacement cost less de- 
preciation. 

He admitted he made no inquiry 
as to the age of the building or its 
original cost of construction; that 
he gave no “consideration at all to 
the then market value of the build- 
ing as it might have been prior to 
the fire’; that he made no inquiry 
as to what the rentals in that 
building had been prior to the 
fire’; that the umpire did not ask 
him to consider “market value” in 
determining the value of the prem- 
ises and that he could not recall 
any discussion with the umpire 
concerning the use of “market 
value,” but he thought that plain- 
tiff’s appraiser had “brought the 
subject up.” 

The umpire testified that the fig- 
ure of $15,000 fixed as the actual 
cash value was “based solely on the 
replacement cost plus the deprecia- 
tion factor,” and that plaintiff 
might have called his attention to 
the fact that the market value was 
only approximately $7,000 but that 
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she said a lot of things to which he 
paid no attention. He further 
stated that he and the company’s 
appointed appraiser determined the 
value of the premises prior to the 
fire by fixing a replacement value 
of $25,000 on the basis of the num- 
ber of cubic feet in the premises 
and that by depreciating the re- 
placement cost by 40 per cent they 
arrived at the figure of $15,000. He 
did not inquire as to the original 
cost of the building, and he could 
not recollect whether plaintiff’s ap- 
praiser had advised him that “mar- 
ket value” should be considered as 
a factor in determining the “actual 
cash value” of the building. 


The trial court dismissed the 
complaint refusing to set aside the 
award. The insured appealed and 
the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court reversed the trial 
court and set aside the award. The 
company then appealed and the 
New York Court of Appeals af- 
firmed Appellate Division saying: 

“Here the umpire and the com- 
pany’s appraiser arbitrarily re- 
fused to admit evidence of the 
variety of facts which enter into 


_the determination of ‘actual cash 


value’ despite the fact that evi- 
dence of such factors was directly 
presented to them by plaintiff’s 
appraiser. They flatly refused to 
take any evidence into account 
other than that relating to repro- 
duction cost less depreciation. 


“This does not present a situa- 
tion, as defendant contends, where 
the Appellate Division has under- 
taken to review the merits of the 
appraisal. It is manifest that the 
Appellate Division based its deter- 
mination on the rule that an um- 
pire and one appraiser are not free 
to disregard, arbitrarily, pertinent 
evidence presented by the other ap- 
praiser, and that a flat refusal on 
their part to hear such evidence is 
condemned by authorities in this 
State as legal misconduct for which 
the award will be set aside.” 
(Italics added.) 


The Court of Appeals went on to 
say that since the award was set 
aside, without any fault on the part 
of the insured, she need not submit 
to any further appraisement but 
could sue on the policy. (Gervant 
v. New England Fire Ins. Co., 
N. Y. Court of Appeals, March 11, 
1954.) 








HONORED 


Abram L. Geller, Houston, Texas — 
Life Member, Million Dollar Round 
Table, and 3 times Pacific Mutual 
National Production Champion and 
Big Tree Club President, says — 


“In the Pacific Mutual tradition, 
personal achievement is greatly 
dignified. When | first earned the 
Big Tree Club Presidency in 1933, 
| was honored in tangible ways 
that permanently enhanced my 
prestige. Ten years later, my sec- 
ond Championship again brought 
lasting recognitions that helped 
shape the pattern for still another 
‘First’ in 1953, my 25th Pacific 
Mutual year.” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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EXCESS BANKERS BLANKET BOND FORM Il 


With Discovery-Deductible Rider—Commercial Banks 


ee Sone 
Q. What companies write this 
form? 
A. Surety companies. 
Q. How is it written? 
A. As a rider attached to Stand- 
ard Form 2. 


Coverage 


Q. What does this rider pro- 
vide? 

A. This rider amends the stand- 
ard Bankers Blanket Bond No. 2 
to the extent that the coverage 
provided therein is changed from 
a “loss sustained” to “discovery” 
basis. The Bond so amended pro- 
vides indemnity for losses when- 
ever sustained if discovered dur- 
ing the term of this Bond or with- 
in twelve months after cancella- 
tion and subject to certain specific 
Bond conditions. 


Exclusions 


Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. As this rider is attached to 
standard Blanket Bond No. 2 the 
coverage is subject to the limita- 
tions found in this bond. The cov- 
erage does not apply if the as- 
sured has replaced this bond in 
another company at the time of 
discovery. 
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Q. What are the rates for this 
form? 

A. Rating procedure is rather 
complicated and is fully explained 
elsewhere in this resume. 


New Coverage for Banks 


Discovery Bonds have been 
available for some time to em- 
ployers other than financial insti- 
tutions. On Jenuary 11, 1954, the 
Surety Association of America 
offered this protection to banks. 
The insurance is afforded by 
means of a rider attached to the 
Standard Bankers Bond No. 2, and 
covers all losses provided by this 
form (including Sections D and E 
on Forgery) which may have oc- 
curred prior to inception, but 
which are discovered during the 
terms of this Discovery Bond, or 
within twelve months after can- 
celiation. The coverage applies as 
excess over any insurance in effect 
at the time loss took place. 

The wording of insuring clause 
is as follows: 

“(a) Sustained by the insured 
at any time but discovered after 
noon of the date hereof and prior 
to the termination or cancellation 
of this bond as an entirety, as 
hereinafter set forth or by mutual 
agreement. 


“(b) Sustained by the insured 
before such termination or cancel- 
lation but discovered thereafter 
and prior to the expiration of 
twelve months from the date and 
hour of such termination or can- 
cellation; Provided, however, that 
the insured or its successors in 
business shall not have replaced 
in whole or in part the insurance 
afforded by this bond at the time 
of such discovery.” 


Excess Contract 


This bond is excess insurance 
over any (primary) collectible cov- 
erage in effect at the time the loss 
occurred. Clauses 2 and 3 read: 

“The underwriter shall not be 
liable under the attached bond on 
account of any loss or losses speci- 
fied in the attached bond, unless 
the amount of such loss or losses, 
after deducting the net amount of 
all reimbursement and/or recov- 
ery obtained or made by the in- 
sured or the underwriter on ac- 
count thereof prior to payment by 
the underwriter of such loss or 
losses, shall exceed in the aggre- 
gate the sum of ......... Dollars 
($....) and then the underwriter 
shall be liable under the attached 
bond, as modified by this rider, 
for such excess only, but in no 
event for more than the amount 
of indemnity carried under the 
attached bond on such loss or 
losses.” 

The amount payable is further 
reduced by any salvage to which 
the insured is entitled under the 
terms of the salvage clause in 
Bond No. 2. 


Rating Procedure 


Bonds of this type can be issued 
only as excess coverage over des- 
ignated underlying amounts of 
existing Bankers Blanket Bonds, 
which are fixed according to de- 
posits. As the (loss sustained 
form) table of required deposits 
begins with reported deposits of 
$500,000, and an underlying Blan- 
ket Bond of $50,000, some banks 
may not meet rating requirements 
and would not be eligible for the 
Discovery Form; e.g., a bank with 
$2,000,000 deposits would be re- 
quired to carry a “Loss Sustained” 

Continued on page 70 
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SET ANY MORE 
TRAPS, MISTER. 
YouR ELECTRIC 
7 WIRES ARE So | 
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Recent surveys show that the electric wires in many homes are dangerously 
ovetloaded. And overloaded wires can set your house on fire. How can you 
guard against this hidden hazard? First, use only safe (15 ampere) fuses. Putting 
in heavier fuses to keep safe fuses from blowing creates a perilous condition. 
Second, don’t plug an air conditioner or other heavy-duty appliance in any 
ordinary household outlet. Check with your electrician first. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY * THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
LD HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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This advertisement also appears—in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 
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Man who knows 
the answers 


So many things have a bearing on 
your insurance needs. For example: 
buying a house or remodeling it— 
adding to your household posses- 
sions—your children growing up— 
taking a trip—buying a boat—play- 
ing golf—or even acquiring a dog. 
It isn’t easy for the average man to 
know which policies give him the 
necessary coverage, or what to do in 
event of loss. But there #s a man who 
knows the answers. Your local agent. 


Follow these time-tested rules: — 


CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 68 


Bond (either No. 2 or No. 24 ora 
combination of the two forms) of 
at least $150,000 to be eligible for 
this Discovery Bond. 

The premium for the Discovery 
Bond is computed according to 
the rates established for Bankers 
Blanket Bond No. 2. Banks are 


classified according to total de- 
posits. For each deposit group, a 
“basic unit of coverage” and an 


DEPOSITS 
(as. of Dec. 31st) 
Up to $500,000 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 


$7,500,000 to $10,000,000 
10 $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 


GROUP 
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busines from vacationers! 


This special accident policy sells itself 


Vacation Time is here... for every- 
body. America’s annual migration is on. 
What a market for this new, self- 
selling Sports/Travel accident insur- 
ance. $5,000 to $50,000 protection ... 
at rates vacationers can’t resist. Covers 


NATIONAL 


business or pleasure travel by any 
carrier, for any period up to 6 months. 
Includes participation in any sport, 
(non-professionally). 

Bolster your slack summer months 
with this fast-selling vacation coverage. 
Call or write the National of Hartford 
Group today. 


OF HARTFORD GROUP 








Fire + Marine + Casualty 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 


MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Western Department, Chicago 
Pacific Department, San Francisco 
Canadian Department, Toronto 
Metropolitan Department, New York 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
UNITED NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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“underlying amount” are set up in 


the table; excerpts from these 
tables are as follows: 


BASIC UNIT UNDERLYING 
of Coverage AMOUNT 
$50,000 Same 
$75,000 
$100,000 as 
$125,000 
$150,000 basic 
unit of 
$400,000 coverage 
(up to but not 
including Group 12) 


The discounts are applied to 
Form No. 2 rates according to a 
graduated scale in the following 
manner: 

When the aggregate protection 
carried by the bank exceeds the 
above indicated basic unit of cov- 
erage for the volume of deposits, 
discount the Discovery Bond pre- 
mium for the first multiple in- 
crease—25%; for the second mul- 
tiple, 40%; third multiple, 55%, 
etc., e.g., a bank with deposits in 
Group 1, carrying a $50,000 Blan- 
ket Bond with Discovery Rider 
(excess over primary coverage of 
$50,000) is entitled to 25% dis- 
count in the Discovery Bond pre- 
mium, a further reduction of 30% 
is permitted as the amount of cov- 
erage also exceeds the designated 
underlying amount. 

The bank’s experience rating 
factor does not apply to the Dis- 
covery Bond premium. The pre- 
mium for sections D and E, if car- 
ried under this form, are com- 
puted on a different basis. 

Two other Excess Bond forms 
have been made available to 
banks; these are rated in a man- 
ner similar to the above described 
form (discounts vary) but the 
coverages are limited to fidelity 
losses. 

Form 27 provides Excess Dis- 
honesty coverage on a loss sus- 
tained basis. 

Form 28 is also an Excess Dis- 
honesty coverage form but is writ- 
ten on the discovery basis. 





Earnings Insurance (continued) 
Editor's Note: The following para- 
graphs were inadvertently omitted 
from last month’s “Coverages and 
Forms” department which discussed 
Earnings Insurance. 


The Earnings Insurance Form 
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differs from Business Interruption 
Forms No. 1 and 3 in that there is 
no specific limitation on the addi- 
tional time for which coverage is 
granted for the replacement of 
stock damaged or destroyed by an 
insured peril. In Business Inter- 
ruption Forms No. 1 and 3, such 
coverage is limited to thirty con- 
secutive days (the period may be 
extended for an_ additional 
charge), whereas under the Earn- 
ings Form. coverage for the ad- 
ditional time required to replace 
stock is limited only by the 
amount of insurance carried under 
this form. 


The new simplified form (Earn- 
ings Insurance) may be written as 
a separate item of a regular Prop- 
erty Damage Form covering Con- 
tents or Building or under a sep- 
arate policy. This differs from the 
regular Business Interruption 
Forms which may be written only 
under a separate policy. 


Blanket Limits 


Blanket Insurance is not per- 
mitted except in connection with 
a risk located in buildings or fire 
divisions of a single risk on the 
same premises, in which case the 
rate of the Insured’s highest rated 
contents in any of such buildings 
or divisions must be used as a 
basis for computing the rate for 
Earnings Insurance. For example, 
Earnings Insurance may be writ- 
ten Blanket over two adjoining 
buildings where the Insured has 
broken through the wall to expand 
his quarters regardless of whether 
or not the openings are protected 
by fire doors. 

Coverage may also be written 
Blanket over front and real build- 
ings or several buildings at the 
same location. However, the rules 
prohibit the writing of Earnings 
Insurance to cover Blanket over 
premises at separate locations. 
This form is worded in simple 
language and does not require the 
use of a Work Sheet in order to 
arrive at the proper amount of 
insurance. You may find, particu- 
larly when there is any great vari- 
ance in the monthly earnings, that 
the Gross Earnings Business In- 
terruption Form No. 3 is less ex- 
pensive. 
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Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance 
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Company 
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92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
amu Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars 











ATTENTION! ALL LIFE COMPANIES 


interested in entering Disability field. Have 

NEW ideas from experience as District Mana- 

ger National Companies. Have following, 

top lead-getting experience, etc. | am your 

man! Now employed. West Coast preferred. 
Sand replies to Box 60 


THE SPECTATOR Phila. 39, Pa. 


yosty cards 


DESIGNED BY MEN 
FOR MEN TO SEND 


For birthdays—other oc- 
casions — masculine in 
art and wording. They 
do build goodwill. 











COOPER'S CALCULATING TABLE 


1954 Edition, for Additional or Return Pro-Rata 
Premium and New Short Rate Unearned or Re- 
turn Premium. Covers 1954-1959. Also available 
—newly designed Household Inventories. Write 
fer illustrated brochure and order blank. 


COOPER FORMS, Dutch St., N.Y. 38, N.Y. 
Insurance Printers and Publishers since 1888 


INQUIRE 


a POSTLETHWAITE Cco., INC. 
Dept.C 17 East 14th St. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
































Everybody’s got problems—we have 
some, maybe you have some. One of ( B 
ours is: How can we best help you? 4\ ( 


Well, we have a group of representa- 
tives who have spent years learning this 
business. You might like to meet the one in 
your “‘neck o’ the woods.” He travels everywhere 

—talks to the agent in little Middletown, agents 

in the Big Towns, too. He learns what they’ve done 
to improve their advertising, modernize accounting, 
simplify follow-ups, sell those procrastinating prospects. 
This Dubuque F & M man has one purpose: To talk 
over problems and exchange ideas with you. Perhaps 
you can apply some of his findings to your own 
activities. Write us— we'll introduce him to you. 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES 


new england... 





Homeowners 


The more we learn, the less we 
seem to know for sure. So, if this 
truism is true, we may be making 
multiple-line progress. 

Among those who have recently 
expressed opinions on package 
plans of protection are Archie M. 
Slawsby of Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, and James M. Cahill of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters. Mr. Slawsby who is 
chairman of the NAIA property 
insurance committee, spoke before 
the association’s state directors in 
Seattle in favor of grades of pro- 
tection commensurate with a 
client’s needs. Addressing the 
Eastern Agents Conference in 
Boston, Mr. Cahill, in passing, 
espoused Interbureau’s compre- 
hensive dwelling “tailored” policy 
in contrast with MPIRO’s “can- 
ned” policy. 

From a producer’s viewpoint, it 
is hoped that we are reasonably 
certain we know what we’re doing. 
In our eagerness to compete with 
specialists, we don’t wish to give 
our public too much for their 
money and, then, when underwrit- 
ing conditions change, make it 
difficult to regain fair-profit levels. 
It is felt that there will always be 
a basic market for standard poli- 
cies. Specialty companies, like dia- 
mond cutters, will always have a 
job. In sum: there is, in New 
England, along with package pro- 
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motion, an air of “challenging in- 
quiry.” Premiums may be divisible 
or indivisible; profits must be visi- 
ble. 


Quo Vadimus 


When the Fire and Casualty of 
Hartford (National Fire) filed in 
Florida a six-month continuous 
automobile policy featuring direct 
billing and a reduced commission, 
there was some quiet approval as 
well as loud protest in agent’s 
ranks. These contrasting views 
were also held following Presi- 
dent North’s (Phoenix-Connecti- 
cut) address before the Louisville 
Board. Rebuttal by NAIA vice 
president Joseph A. Neumann of 
Jamaica, New York was_ both 
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Here's your first leads. If you can sell 
these prospects then you can sell any- 
one anything. 





spirited and unequivocal. 

Whatever stand one takes, let it 
be said that at least a person, a 
company of persons, or an associa- 
tion of persons has enough cour- 
age to take a stand. By setting up 
an idea for the rest of us to shoot 
at» we sharpen our marksmanship. 
One difficulty with this reasoning 
is, we tend to become destructive 
at a time when we should attempt 
to correct any public impression 
that the interests of companies 
and agents are opposed. 

Somewhat facetiously, a veteran 
agent observes: “No doubt our 
leaders are leading us. The ques- 
tion is, where?” 


Public Revelations 


Well timed is the theme of the 
annual meeting this month of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference. 
“The Future of Local Agency Pro- 
duction” will be considered by one 
hundred twenty-five stock insur- 
ance public relations representa- 
tives at Montauk Manor, Long Is- 
land. 

If it’s any comfort, “public rela- 
tions” has been an immediate and 
continuing problem of the insur- 
ance business and every other 
business, industry and profession 
for the past fifty years. Every per- 
son feels that he has an important 
story to tell about his objectives 
but that, generally, no one else 
gives a damn. He’s often right. 

For an insurance agent to tell 
his community what benefits he 
has to offer—and to expect anyone 
to listen much less understand— 
is a nebulous but not impossible 
notion. The agents who are meet- 
ing their customers face-to-face 
are doing their part of the job. The 
companies who are mentioning 
that their agents are “good men 
to know” are doing theirs. 


A Fable 


Down East, we enjoyed reports 
of George O. Johnson’s address be- 
fore the Pacific Insurance and 
Surety Conference. Speaking as 
president of the California Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, Mr. 
Johnson brought up, and _ elo- 
quently, the time honored and al- 
ways interesting topic of agency 
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qualification. “Our strength,” said 
he, “lies in qualification, our weak- 
ness in the lack of it.” 

This brings to mind one of the 
most penetrating criticisms of the 
insurance business by other busi- 


ness and professional people, 
namely: it is possible for an insur- 
ance agent to earn a living without 
special preparation. We are still 
trying to live down our past in a 
certain state where license re- 
quirements for barbers were much 
more rigorous than those for in- 
surance salesmen. Not that some 
insurance companies have been 
above criticism. Desiring volume, 
they’ve been known for their 
“quantity regardless of quality” 
agency building programs. 
Agency companies cannot by 
proclamation make their agents 
worth their hire. Direct writers, 
too, have special problems hiring, 
retaining and compensating their 
good salesmen. It’s not so much 
the particular system of merchan- 
dising that is at issue—it’s the 
man. Regardless of system, there 
is always plenty of room for a 


qualified and active salesman. 

The company view is to write 
profitable business. To do so, the 
company’s representatives must 
first get the business and they 
must be paid to get it. 


Several Ways 


There could be, for example, an 
insurance prospect at an airport. 
Seeing a sign flashing above a 
vending machine, he could drop in 
his two bits and crank out an acci- 
dent ticket. That costs the com- 
pany, let’s say, a penny or two. If 
the company hires a _ beautiful 
blonde to stand at a counter and 
smile, chances are the prospect 
would buy two or three tickets. 
That should cost the company ap- 
proximately three pennies each. If 
the company signs up the prospect 
by direct mail, that costs a mite 
more. 

If the company hires a cold can- 
vass crew to smoke out the pros- 
pect on a single sales basis, it 
might cost as much as seven-and- 
one-half cents. If the company 


hires a hometown salesman to sell 
the prospect before he arrives at 
the airport, it would probably cost 
the prospect an additional five 
cents membership fee for his first 
twenty-five cent ticket but after 
that he’d pay only twenty cents for 
future tickets because the com- 
pany would bypass the originating 
producer. 

If the company favored the 
American agency system, i.e., in- 
dependent contractors, the agent 
would get a nickel or so out of 
each twenty-five cents. Now, if 
the prospect knows what he wants 
and where to buy it for less, and 
Mr. Agent displays the same de- 
gree of warmth, intelligence, and 
appreciation of human needs as— 
let’s face it—a salaried salesman 
or a vending machine, you 
wouldn’t blame the prospect for 
purchasing what he thinks is a 
“standard commodity” for a 
“wholesale price.” Would you? 

On second thought, let’s hire 
beautiful blondes to stand at air- 
port counters. 
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head in clouds 
feet on ground 


Ok, we'll admit it: we’ve got 
our head in the clouds. Call us 
idealists, if you will, but we believe 

_ that only quality business is worth 
going after. Only quality business 
gives the policyholder his money’s 
worth, makes a living for the under- 
writer, builds a sound volume for 
the home office. Judging by Ameri- 
can United Life’s sales records, this 
ideal is paying off in a big way. 


But that’s only half the reason for success. American 
United also manages to keep its feet firmly planted 
on the ground. Its sales tools, sales training programs 
and technical advice are geared to individuals with a 
view to making the most of each man’s own abilities. 


American United’s ideal size makes all this possible: 
being big enough to be big* and yet small enough to 
retain the all-important personal touch. 







*Assets over $100 millions, insurance in force over $550 millions 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 









































MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
Proudly Presents 


CHARLES H. SIMPSON 
long Beach, California 





“ip “He sells insurance with the Enthusiasm of a Crusader” 


Charlie Simpson’s enthusiasm for selling life insurance 
began February 18, 1911, when he joined Minnesota Mutual 
in McVille, North Dakota. - In 1919 he became North Dakota 
State manager and for many years thereafter traveled the 
state over rough roads and through adverse weather condi- 
tions organizing and selling. 


Charlie was among the President’s Dozen of top company 
salesmen for many years straight, Convention President one 
year for being the company’s “star producer” and a Conven- 
tion Vice-president several times. He represents Minnesota 
Mutual today — after 43 years of continuous service as 
general agent in Long Beach, California. 


Minnesota Mutual is deeply proud of Charles Simpson who 
helped lay the solid foundation from which Minnesota Mutual 
grew to be one of the 25 leading insurance companies in the 
nation. His long period of faithful service to the company 
and policy holders alike will always be warmly appreciated. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Paul |, Minnesota 
Over One Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


Organized 1880 
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Compulsory A & H 


Continued from page 37 


the employee. With the growing 
danger of war, employment began 
to mount rapidly, and large sums 
of money were collected which 
were not immediately needed for 
the purposes of unemployment 
compensation. Rhode Island was 
the first state to use these funds to 
create a monopolistic cash sick- 
ness law. Under that law benefits 
are provided by the state, insur- 
ance companies just aren’t in the 
picture. 

California with millions of 
credit with the Federal Govern- 
ment in its unemployment com- 
pensation funds followed suit. It 
has been said that the Insurance 
Industry was asleep when the 
Rhode Island law was passed. Cer- 
tainly, there was no concerted 
effort made to either defeat or 
modify the legislation. Belatedly, 
the insurance companies did get 
into the situation in California 
and while there the plan is rot 
monopolistic, certain provisions in 
the law make it very difficult for 
insurance companies to compete 
with the state and little by little 
most of those companies attempt- 
ing to write cash sickness in Cali- 
fornia have found it impossible to 
do so without underwriting loss: 


New Jersey, New York 


New Jersey, another state with 
a large credit in unemployment 
compensation funds, was next to 
‘pass a cash sickness law. Here the 
‘element of discrimination against 
‘insurance companies was largely 
‘eliminated and a considerable por- 
tion of the compulsory cash sick- 
ness in effect in New Jersey is 
written by private insurance carri- 
ers. New York was the fourth state 
to pass a compulsory cash sickness 
act. Under that act insurance com- 
panies compete freely with the 
state fund just as I understand 
casualty writers compete with the 
state fund in the writing of Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance. 

But, a pattern of compulsion has 
been established. Further, each 
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session of the legislature in these 
various states sees a large number 
of bills introduced looking toward 
increases in benefit. In the State 
of California, there is no relation- 
ship between the premium charged 
and the benefits granted and bene- 
fits have increased upon two occa- 
sions. New Jersey recently saw an 
increase in benefit and the last ses- 
sion of the legislature in New York 
likewise made an increase in the 
benefits granted. 


States Differ 


Cash sickness bills have been 
introduced in a number of other 
states. For instance, the matter 
has been continuously before the 
Massachusetts legislature for some 
six or seven years. A very close 
battle was fought in Connecticut 
last year. In the State of Washing- 
ton a law was passed some years 
ago but fortunately a referendum 
was held and the law was dis- 
avowed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the voters. 

There have been numerous laws 
introduced in the Federal Con- 
gress. One of the most famous, or 
according to your viewpoint, most 
infamous, was the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill, a blue print for 
complete socialization of so-called 
Health Insurance. Another, the 
Ives-Flanders-Javitz bill has been 
before the Congress for at least 
three years. Under it, direct sub- 
sidy would be granted to Blue 
Cross by the Federal Government 
to use the pre-payment mechanism 
of Blue Cross to afford benefits to 
those persons who do not have the 
incomes to pay the required pre- 
miums. Under this law premium 
charges would be based upon abil- 
ity or lack of ability to pay rather 
than upon the cost of coverage. 

I believe I speak for the Insur- 
ance Industry when I say that we 
think this entire principle is 
wrong. As a nation, it seems we 
have agreed that adequate mini- 
mum health care shall be extended 
to all the people. Being the kind of 
people we are, we want to see that 
no person who needs the care of a 
doctor, or a trip to the hospital, is 
denied such things solely on a 
basis of ability to pay. But, we in 
the Insurance Industry feel that 





responsibility for the indigent and 
the other groups who for one rea- 
son or another cannot pay the 
costs should be the responsibility 
of the community and the state, 
and not the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. 

Further, we can see no justifica- 
tion for using an insurance mecha- 
nism, and that’s what Blue Cross 
is, to offer service or benefits to 
those persons for whom insurance 
simply is not designed. Or to use 
the language of the present De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, we feel that insurance or 
pre-payment should be limited to 
those persons who have the purse to 
pay the premiums. As for those per- 
sons who do not have such purse, 
they should be the responsibility 
of the community and the state 
and any attempt to use an insur- 
ance mechanism will merely in- 
crease the cost of providing such 
service for those people in addi- 
tion to bringing the controls which 
must inevitably follow subsidy. 


Pending Bill 

Early this year another bill was 
introduced in both Houses of the 
Congress, the so-called Reinsurance 
Bill. Under it the Federal Govern- 
ment would establish a corpora- 
tion with an initial capital of $25 
million and would engage in rein- 
surance of various health plans. 
The avowed purpose in introduc- 
ing the bill was to help private 
business do a better job in the field 
of Health Insurance, and it was 
clearly stated that there would be 
no Federal subsidy. Over a period 
of time the reinsurance pool would 
be carried on without loss to the 
Governmert. While the Insurance 
Industry  preciated and acknow!]- 
edged » efforts of the Depart- 
ment o. Health, Education and 
Welfare tu extend the benefits of 
Health Insurance by means of pri- 
vate enterprise, the Insurance In- 
dustry could not determine any 
method in which the reinsurance 
plan could be used: to spread cov- 
erage or increase benefits if it 
were to stand up without subsidy, 
there being ample insurance Ca- 
pacity already existing in the In- 
surance Industry. 

On the other hand, any eventual 
loss to the poo] would inevitably 
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mean Federal subsidy and on that 
basis the Insurance Industry was 
unable to muster any enthusiasm 
for the measure, Further, it 
seemed certain that, for the pool 
to operate at all, a certain degree 
of Federal supervision of insur- 
ance would be required. The Insur- 
ance Industry is on record as 
favoring supervision of insurance 
by the states and Congress itself 
said, in Public Law 15 that super- 
vision by the states is in the pub- 
lic interest. The bills are still be- 
fore the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Affairs and 
the Senate Committee on Labor. 


Laudable Job 


Actually today more than 40 mil- 
lion persons have insurance against 
loss of time provided by insurance 
companies and other private plans, 
all of which, with the exception of 
the Crosser Act, has been devel- 
oped without Federal laws or su- 
pervision. Upwards of 100 million 
persons have coverage against the 
costs of hospitalization, with a 
smaller proportion having protec- 
tion against the costs of surgica! 
operations and medical care. As 
we have said, practically all of 
this hospital, surgical, medical 
protection has been developed 
over the very short period of 
twenty years, and, again, it has 
been done without the Federal 
Government in the picture. The 
Insurance Industry and the Blue 
Cross have done an outstanding 
job. 


Work To Be Done 


In saying that, we admit freely 
that there is much more to be 
done. Some of our coverages are 
inadequate in that they were pur- 
chased before inflation had so 
cheapened the dollar. In such in- 
stances, benefits must be increased 
to a point where they are realistic 
in the light of present day costs. 
There are still a large number of 
people who need our coverages 
and who can afford to buy them, 
but who either haven’t been ap- 
proached, or just haven’t bought. 
We must make certain that this 

Continued on page 76 
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Is Your Personality Showing? 





Don’t be alarmed. If an agency shows the personality of its owner it 
shows also that the agent is an active force in his business and usually in 
his community. This is to be desired. 


The insurance agency business is a personal business, and every effort 
should be made to identify the owner's personality with it. Such identi- 
fication vitalizes an agency and sets it apart from competitors. Your per- 
sonality is unique to your particular business. 


An agent who has a reputation for friendly helpfulness and genuine 
interest in the people and life of his community causes them to think favor- 
ably also of his business. 


Many agencies owe their success in considerable measure to broadly 
presenting the owner, in many different forms of publicity and adver- 
tising, as the lifeblood of the business and the personal counselor of its 


customers. 


The Commercial Union - Ocean Group believes that each of its seven 
Fire and two Casualty companies is a distinct personality to the agents 
who represent it. Each, however, bears the stamp of a Management of 
Integrity, Understanding and Vision, which characterizes our Group. 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd. 
The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd. American Central Insurance Company 
The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co, The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. 
Columbia Casualty Company The Palatine Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The California Insurance Co. Union Assurance Society Ltd. 
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HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
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Compulsory A & H 


Continued from page 75 


number of persons eligible, but 
uncovered, is reduced to the low- 
est percentage possible. We in the 
insurance business still have 
plenty of work to do. 


Committees At Work 


Particularly in the field of Hos- 
pitalization Insurance, we have 
been subject to rather unfair 
newspaper and magazine attacks. 
Along that very line, you may 
know that the Virginia Advisory 
Legislative Council considered this 
very matter of complaints, prima- 
rily involving Hospital Insurance, 
and made a report to Governor 
Battle last August. Their survey 
was factual, and has done much to 
clarify the situation. I commend 
that report to your attention. Ac- 
tually many informed persons feel 
that these attacks have served a 
worth-while purpose in that they 
have spotlighted certain shortcom- 
ings in our coverages and have 
stimulated the thinking of the In- 
dustry toward revising its cover- 
ages to the end that an even bet- 
ter job can be done. I am happy to 
be able to say that responsible 
committees have been formed, and 
are even now at work on these 
problems. 

It would seem to me that a great 
basic problem today is to clarify 
the thinking of the average person 
and of our legislative representa- 
tives in the matter of what insur- 
ance can do and what insurance 
was never designed to do. It was 
never the intention that any form 
of insurance would offer protec- 
tion to a person who does not have 
the money to pay the required pre- 
mium. It was never the intention 
of any insurance plan to try to 
cover a patently uninsurable risk. 
Among the indigent, the aged and 
the seriously impaired, there is a 
considerable group of persons 
which insurance simply cannot 
cover either because of lack of 
money, or lack of insurability. In- 
cidentally, age alone is no bar to 
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insurance. Experience is being 
gathered, and rates can be com- 
puted. But, many aged just do not 
have the money. 

Before any real balance is struck 
upon the performance of insurance 
companies, these persons should 
be eliminated from the potential 
prospects for insurance and we in 
the insurance business should be 
permitted to concentrate upon ex- 
tending adequate coverage to 
those persons who legitimately fall 
in the field for which insurance 
was designed without having to 
fight a continuous rear guard ac- 
tion because of lack of protection 
for those who were never pros- 
pects. As for those persons who 
cannot be covered by insurance as 
its normal prospects and for whom 
some degree of tax financed sub- 
sidy is necessary, it should be 
clearly understood that the cheap- 
est and the best way to afford de- 
sirable minimum benefits to such 
persons is by direct action in the 
local community and in the state. 
Such persons are definitely in the 
minority but any attempt on the 
part of any legislature or the na- 
tional] Congress to include those 
persons among the group to he 
covered by insurance will inevita- 
bly result in compulsory insurance 
with Governmental subsidy and 
control for the entire population. 


In Other Fields 


Of course, the idea of compul- 
sion has appeared in other seg- 
ments of the business. In certain 
states the field is closed today to 
compensation writers because of 
monopolistic state funds. Laws 
have been suggested under which 
the various states shall enter the 
field of automobile insurance to 
the end that every automobile ac- 
cident be covered and the possibil- 
ity of unsatisfied judgments be 
ended. Albeit without Government 
subsidy, compulsion in the field of 
automobile liability has been pres- 
ent in Massachusetts for several 
years. And, while I confess no par- 
ticular knowledge in this field, re- 
ports would indicate that, entirely 
aside from the distasteful idea of 
compulsion, the law has created 
more problems than it has solved. 
As you well know, the Casualty 
companies have just gone through 








a bitter battle in New York State 
on this same subject of compul- 
sory automobile coverage and a 
spokesman of the Dewey adminis- 
tration was quoted last month to 
the effect that the battle will be 
resumed in the next legislature. 
Should the Accident and Health 
Industry lose the fight against 
compulsion, it would mean first 
the establishment of a tremendous 
bureaucracy, the size of which we 
have never seen, with all of its 
political implications and costs 
which aren’t even mentioned. An 
example of cost exists today in 
British Columbia where, to finance 
a compulsory plan of hospital ben- 
efits, they have now resorted to a 
5 per cent sales tax. And, having 
won the battle in this field of Ac- 
cident and Health Insurance, ad- 
vocates of compulsion of all types 
would be greatly encouraged to 
push their ideas. It would be most 
naive to think that these same ad- 
vocates of compulsion and sociali- 
zation would stop with the A & H 
business and leave the remainder 
of insurance to private enterprise. 


Task Ahead 


I saw a statement the other day 
that the Life Insurance companies 
alone paid over a billion dollars in 
Health Insurance benefits in 1953. 
We have written a fine record. We 
have many staunch friends. We 
must realize that the job is not 
done until every person who is a 
prospect for insurance is insured 
and adequately insured. Only then 
can we relax our efforts and really 
point with pride to our record. 

And, in the interim, I urge that 
each of you help to straighten the 
thinking of the people in your 
community and particularly that 
of your state and national repre- 
sentatives and to clarify the issue. 
Let us admit that there is a seg- 
ment of the population for which 
Health Insurance is not designed. 
Let-us realize that this is the bur- 
den of the community and the 
state and accept that burden. Un- 
less and until both of these things 
are done, we will have these con- 
tinued assaults upon our business 
and these continued attempts to 
collectivise and socialize a great 
free enterprise. 
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Three New A & H Policies 


A new program of accident and 
sickness insurance, highlighted by 
new policy forms, simplified policy 
writing, applications and daily re- 
ports, and a 36-page “Production 
for Profit” kit to aid the sale of 
the new A & H policies has been 
announced by Fireman’s Fund 
Group. 

To simplify the choice of proper 
coverage, the benefits of the five 
A & H policies previously written 
by Fireman’s Fund are now in- 
corporated into three policies. In 
the new accident policy, benefits 
are increased in certain cases. 
Broad coverage on a selective basis 
is the feature of the new sickness 
policy. The hospital and surgical 
expense policy has been revised so 
that one policy may be used for 
either an individual or a family. 


Reduced Air Trip Insurance 


A 20 per cent reduction of rates 
for air trip insurance has been an- 
nounced by Continental Casualty 
Company. 

As an example of the cuts, a 
$50,000 policy, which formerly cost 
$2.50 now sells for $2.00. 

Excellent safety records by the 
nation’s scheduled airlines and effi- 
cient company operations are the 
two factors responsible for the re- 
duction, according to the company. 


Initial Dividend 


All Prudential loss-of-time poli- 
cies having a second anniversary in 
1954 will be eligible for dividends, 
according to the company. 

Policies written on a quarterly, 
semi-annual or annual premium 
basis will be subject to a dividend 
of 10 per cent of the annual pre- 
mium, while monthly debit policies 
will receive 7144 per cent of the 12- 
month premium. 


Persistency of A & H Policies 


In a follow-up study of 7,613 
accident and health policies, the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association found no sig- 
nificant difference in the persis- 
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tency of commercial and noncan- 
cellable policies. A great difference 
was found, however, in persistency 
between companies. 

Accident and health policies were 
more persistent among policyown- 
ers with higher incomes. 

When the persistency of the vari- 
ous modes of premium payments 
are considered separately for each 
income group, the quarterly-pre- 
mium noncancellable policies have 
relatively poor persistency no mat- 
ter what the income of the insured, 
and annual policies have the best 
persistency regardless of the in- 
come of the insured. 

Other factors increasing per- 
sistency were found to be: in- 
creased age; ownership of both a 
life policy and another accident 
and health policy; married status 
and professional occupation. 


Dread Diseases Added to Polio 


Eleven dread diseases have been 
added to the coverage included by 
polio insurance by Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Company. The 
diseases are: scarlet fever, small- 
pox, diphtheria, rabies, tetanus, 
leukemia, spinal meningitis, en- 
cephalitis, elephantiasis, multiple 
neuritis, and tularemia. 

The new coverage will apply au- 
tomatically to all policies now in 
effect and will be retroactive to 
April 1. . Future policyholders will 
receive the broadened coverage at 
the same premium previously 
charged for polio insurance. 


reports... 


New Plan for Business 


A new type of Medical, Hospital 
and Surgical Expense Plan written 
on a blanket rather than a sched- 
uled basis by Fireman’s Fund 
Group for its 4,000 employees, is 
now available to other concerns. 

The plan consists of two parts to 
incorporate broader coverage need- 
ed to pay serious cost of illness or 
accident and a deductible to make 
better protection available at rea- 
sonable cost. The Basic portion 
(which may not be written alone) 
contains a $25 or $50 deductible 
and makes blanket payment for all 
medical, hospital and _ surgical 
charges for the next $500 of ex- 
pense. The Supplemental or “major 
medical” part is written on a co- 
insurance basis with the company 
paying 75 per cent of the charges 
in excess of the Basic plan for any 
one accident or sickness up to 
$5,000. 

Total possible payment under 
the combined plan is $5,500 for any 
one accident or illness. The Sup- 
plemental may be written alone or 
as additional insurance over al- 
most any other established basic 
plan. 


Blue Cross-Shield Payments 


Over 50 per cent of medical care 
costs involved in absences from em- 
ployment of four or more consecu- 
tive weeks is being met by Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield according to 
a study made by the Research 
Council for Economic Study. 
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A LINE A DAY... 


By Mel Blackburn, C.P.C.U. 


1. Why must there be a summer 
slump? Now is a good time to dis- 
cuss establishing a permanent va- 
cation fund for oneself, an educa- 
tional fund for one’s children. 

2. Outdoor living is in the spirit 
of the season. Promote a package 
of accident protection. For acci- 
dents to the man himself, Personal 
Accident insurance: for accidents 
he might cause others, Comprehen- 
sive Personal Liability. 

3. “Wedding Insurance” is an 
endowment maturing between ages 
21 and 30 to provide career funds. 

4. Months of planning and sav- 
ing go into an annual two weeks 
vacation. How much thought and 
money are you giving your vaca- 
tion at 65? 

5: Anyone who has a job, a 
house, or a car is not “judgment 
proof.” 

6. Employers who can least af- 
ford the loss of equipment and 
merchandise through employee 
dishonesty do not own Fidelity 
Bonds. 

7. New or broadened coverages 
are double-edged. They offer op- 
portunities for new creative sales. 
They threaten business left, 
through neglect, on a restricted 
coverage basis. 

8. June for jewelry. Does your 
jeweler use appraisal forms bear- 
ing your imprint? 
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9. You have a precious posses- 
sion—it’s within your power to 
commend or otherwise encourage 
someone today. 

10. There’s not much point to 
delivering renewals or visiting 
with old policyholders if one 
doesn’t, sooner or later, talk about 
insurance. 

11. The easiest way to get along 
with fellow producers, especially 
in small communities, is to develop 
opportunities that established 





What she needs is catastrophe cover- 
age. 





agencies may have neglected; for 
example, Business Life and Busi- 
ness Accident, Business Interrup- 
tion, Accounts Receivable, Fidel- 
ity and Surety, Inland Marine. 

12. Mortgage Life in 1954, con- 
tinues as one of your best market- 
able commodities. You know who 
needs it and why. It ties in with 
an extremely tangible idea—re- 
taining possession of one’s home. 
Your prospects are receptive to 
the idea and can be moved to take 
immediate action. . 

13. Invest some time in becom- 
ing familiar with the so-called 
“difficult” coverages, such as 
Boiler, Public Employee Blanket 
Bonds, 3-D. They’re prestige build- 
ers. 

14. Do you have a file of ex- 
customers? Weed it for present 
prospects. 

15. Storekeeper’s Liability is as 
good a buy for a merchant’s busi- 
ness activity as CPL is for his per- 
sonal activity. 

16. An old rule, still good. “Start 
the day with your two best pros- 
pects.” 

17. “The small independent 
merchant next door is your best 
Business Interruption prospect,” 
says Stanley J. Cichowski of New 
Britain, Connecticut. “He likes 
the idea of insuring his weekly 
paycheck.” 

18. Lodge Paraphernalia is a 
novel, moderately priced floater of 
interest to societies, churches and 
schools for their uniforms, robes, 
costumes, scepters. rifles’ swords 
and other accouterments. 

19. Electronics firms, .custom 
tool builders, and chemical and 
atomic products manufacturers 
are rapidly expanding. Often they 
are entirely dependent on two or 
three key men, usually engineers. 
They’re excellent Business Life 
and Accident prospects. 

20. Chiropodists, chiropractors, 
dentists, optometrists, osteopaths, 
physicians, physiotherapists, sur- 
geons and_ veterinarians are 
among the professionals eligible 
for the new Physicians and Sur- 
geons Equipment Floater. 

21. House organs of local busi- 
ness and industrial establishments 
are a source of prospects for Ches- 
ter C. Lake, CLU of Akron. 
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22. Vacation resorts have heavy 
advance bookings. More families 
are traveling by automobile this 
year. Small hotels are refurnish- 
ing to obtain a larger share of 
tourist trade. 

23. Contract awards and actual 
construction of new shopping cen- 
ters, office buildings, warehouses, 
stores and restaurants are setting 
records this year. Old offices and 
stores are being modernized with 
new fronts, air conditioning, auto- 
matic elevators, improved lighting, 
insulation, and other features. 

24. Low down payment on new 
homes and increasing demand for 
$15,000 homes for larger families 
with three or four children are im- 
portant factors in making this an- 
other good housing year—about 
one million starts—sixth straight 
year. 

25. Financed jointly by federal, 
state ond local governments, there 
are substantial outlays for schools, 
roads, airports, flood control, 
water and sewer facilities, public 
parks, and the like. 

26. More and better highways, 
streets and parking lots mean 
more markets for trucks and 
autos, and, in turn, more orders 
for steel and petroleum products. 

27. More water and sewer plants 
mean more home and factory con- 
struction, and, in turn, more mar- 
kets for lumber, brick and cement, 
and, in turn, more markets for 
furniture, equipment and appli- 
ances. 

28. To the dog owner, it’s Dog 
Insurance; to the golfer, it’s Golf 
Insurance; to the family man, it’s 
Childrens Activities Insurance; to 
the dwelling owner or tenant, it’s 
Residence Insurance; to the com- 
munity servant, it’s Good Neigh- 
bor Insurance. In sum, it’s an in- 
surance man’s insurance—CPL. 

29. “Do it yourself” activities 
point up needs for Personal Acci- 
dent. 

30. Make certain your son has 
the funds to put himself through 
college, even if you are not here to 
earn the money. Then, he’ll have 
a chance to learn about his abili- 
ties and make the best of them. 
Yes, the benefits of Life Insurance 
are “tangible.” 
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Over 
$1% Billion 
Insurance in Force 






Says “The fine Visual Sales Aids furn- 
ished by my Company save time and 
help me to get my interviews off to a 
good start, Each ‘Merchandiser’ tells a 
complete story, using pictures and charts 
to add force to the presentation. The in- 
dividualized Proposal Forms can be fill- 
ed out easily because the figures are 
readily available. These aids make sell- 
ing a pleasure . . . ANOTHER JEFFERSON 
STANDARD PLUS.” 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Life Insurance Company 


GREENSBORO, 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Property Reports 


Continued from page 27 


operating results covered each year 
of the last five or more. Here in 
these comparisons of results for 
five or ten years—or even 20 years 
as we found in one report—report- 
planners have found the chart for 
graph particularly useful. A few 
lines or bars can trace long term 
trends that otherwise might need 
a page of tables and text. 


Art Work Good 


The faults of the majority of 
these fire and casualty annual re- 
ports, however, are far outweighed 
by their good points. At least 
half of those we studied in this 
field were fine displays of planning 
and printing. Where budgets 
vetoed elaborate outlays, those who 
planned the reports were able to 
make simplicity effective. In gen- 
eral, art work appearing in the 
various reports ably fulfilled its 
function, but with few exceptions 
the photographs used seemed out 
of place and uninteresting. Only 
a few of the booklets had covers 
that were excessively elaborate in 
comparison with the pages they en- 
closed. 

Therefore, we are glad to pre- 
sent here the fifteen annual re- 
ports—five “best” and ten “out- 
standing”—as_ selected by THE 
SPECTATOR’S judges for this year. 

Let’s look first at the features 
which earned the top spots for the 
five reports judged to lead the fire 
and casualty field. 

The Insurance Company of North 




















America retained the top position 
its report was awarded last year. 
This year we find not only the fig- 
ures for each line written but also 
a “summary of operations” for 
those lines. The “operating state- 
ments” appeared with totals for 
the four previous years. Although 
the tables were well spaced to make 
reading easy, the entire book was 
planned so that the number of fig- 
ures would not overwhelm you. 
Photographs made the report al- 
most a “picture book’ climaxed by 
a four-color print of a clipper ship. 
Charts were kept simple, in con- 
trast to the lengthy and carefully 
written text. In thorough prep- 
aration and attractive presenta- 
tion, this report would rate high 
in any field, and so in the property 
insurance field THE SPECTATOR 
calls it the best for this year. 


Two Time Winner 


In second place now is another 
report which was rated “excellent” 
by THE SPECTATOR last year. This 
is from the Fireman’s Fund and 
its subsidiaries. Here is the best 
example we have found of gaining 
maximum attractiveness while 
using only two colors—red and 
black—in the printing. Text in 
this report was short allowing 
space for decorative art work as 
well as summaries of figures on 
each of the lines written. The 
group’s consolidated profit and loss 
statement showed amounts for 
seven previous years. Charts were 
used to present graphically the 
group’s investment operations. On 
its overall effectiveness, THE SPEC- 
TATOR again rates this report very 
close to the top in this field. 

The report from the Glens Falls 
Group earned third place this year 
by the comprehensiveness of its 
contents as well as the clarity of 
its presentation. In addition to 
the regular tables, it extracted the 
most important figures for a page 
of “Highlights” to introduce the 
text. Most tables were consoli- 
dated for companies in the group, 
with figures on individual com- 
panies kept to the back of the book. 

A two-page picture in four colors 
in the center of the book was 
offered to readers in prints suitable 
for framing. 

In the Kansas City Fire and 





Marine report, ranked fourth this 
year, was demonstrated the value 
of picking a theme around which 
the booklet can be planned. Be- 
ginning with a punch card on the 
cover, the report presented each 
section as part of the company’s 
“annual accounting.” Spot draw- 
ings and a few photographs picked 
up the theme, too. The assets and 
liabilities statement provided fig- 
ures for not just one but two pre- 
vious years, and the totals on the 
“Schedule of Highlights’? showed 
seven earlier years. Charts were 
fitted in as marginal notes to sup- 
plement the text. Again careful 
planning gave the report a fine ap- 
pearance even though only two 
colors—green and black—were 
used throughout. 

Fire Association and Reliance 
Insurance Companies gained fifth 
place with a report that used sev- 
eral bar graphs effectively. Text 
was brief and easily read, but it 
did give an analysis of the figures 
for each line written by the com- 
panies. Most of the tables listed 
consolidated totals and operations 
were summarized for a five-year 
period. 


Ten Notables 


Among the next ten annual re- 
ports, as they were ranked in this 
year’s grading, many outstanding 
features won praise from the 
judges. With one or two excep- 
tions, these reports showed careful 
use of color and adequate planning 
so that the booklets contained a 
satisfactory display of financial in- 
formation. Listing these ten re- 
ports only in alphabetical order, we 
have noted here the special fea- 
tures found in each one. 

American Fidelity & Casualty: 
part of the book devoted to the 
company’s now famous Markel Ser- 
vice, Inc., and several pages of 
samples from their advertising and 
public relations program. Special 
charts were included to compare 
the accident records of their in- 
sureds with the national average 
for all trucks and buses. 

American Fire and Casualty: 
financial record summarized on a 
fold-out flap behind the front cov- 
er; a center spread with drawings 
depicting the casualty forms writ- 
ten by the company; and two pages 
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devoted to the company’s em- 
ployees. 

Arkwright Mutual Fire: espec- 
ially fine text that dealt with gen- 
eral insurance problems as well as 
strictly company matters; charts 
showed “insurance in force” along 
with premiums and losses. 

Continental Companies: (judged 
with casualty section although 
Continental also includes a life 
company) presented in pocket book 
size to be handled easily; makes 
good display of charts in black and 
gray; provides figures on consoli- 
dated basis with comparative totals 
for a full decade. 


Economic Data 


Farm Bureau Companies: text 
here discussed many national eco- 
nomic factors as well as_ the 
group’s results; pictures and 
graphs were used well. 

Fidelity and Deposit: short but 
very adequate; good display of 
charts that gave twenty-year 
trends in assets and liabilities; full 
investment portfolio summarized 
and securities listed in a separate 
booklet. 

The Home: directed clearly to 
“stockholders,” report gave careful 
accounting of finances; _ special 
pages were devoted to the com- 
pany’s extensive advertising cam- 
paign; helpful addition to the “bal- 
ance sheet” were explanatory notes 
under names of all items. 

Phoenix-Connecticut Group: a 
striking cover and inside text that 
surveyed the field adequately; lim- 
ited because no color was _ used, 
charts nevertheless proved helpful 
in understanding asset structure; 
most handy feature was grouping 
of financial statement from all affil- 
iated companies on two facing 
pages. 

Springfield Fire and Marine: 
collection of old company signs 
from the era of 1866 to 1890 made 
a four-color spread in the center 
with more signs decorating other 
pages; asset and liability state- 
ment included not only individual 
companies but also consolidated 
group figures. 

Standard Accident: amount of 
material presented earned this re- 
port its place among leaders; com- 
pany as well as consolidated fig- 
ures appeared in most. tables; a 
graph traced underwriting experi- 
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ence for a full ten years; tables 
and other graphs supplied many 
more figures for company opera- 
tions. 

That completes THE SPECTATOR’S 
list of winners among this year’s 
fire and casualty annual reports. 
However, eight other reports de- 
serve to be mentioned because 
they rated well on appearance and 
the presentation techniques they 


used. These good looking reports 
came from these companies: Amer- 
ican - Associated Companies, St. 
Louis, Mo.; American Insurance 
Co., Newark, N. J.; Boston-Old 
Colony, Boston, Mass.; Camden 
Fire, Camden, N. J.; Federal In- 
surance Co., New York; Hanover 
Fire, New York; National Union, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Northern As- 
surance, New York. 





Investments of Life Insurance Companies (February) 
(000,000 omitted) 


(000,000 Omitted) 


Change 


Acouired Held 
— in Holdings 
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Type of Investment Feb. 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 to Feb. 1954 
BONDS 
Geverament, .cccccccveseses U.S $339 $203 $631 $579 $9,731 $10, 287 $'2 
11 3 574 735 +9 
wee “29 a daa 21 22 ad 
State, Provincial, Local]..U. 32 15 133 34 1,407 1, 160 +38 
3 21 35 35 713 638 -1 
ie ane eae 2 2 cae 
WOEIO POOR, oc ba cuccdcnscadcatecnneseenecat 2 35 een 165 130 4) 
Ras) P00, . ccccccssecvtscce DC. Bicccccecccce 13 10 35 51 3,612 3,510 -1 
FOreign...ceccce 2 ees 10 +e 48 38 42 
Public Utility... cccccecee  Sekeccccedaes 133 83 188 136 12,567 11,673 4118 
Foreign....secee 10 5 10 6 424 383 +10 
GERET LN vcvcvecceveteestecs Do Bie duct evenes 108 203 372 432 14,962 13,404 #28 
Foreign. .ccccces 4 4 11 21 652 506 G 
TOTAL. .... 662 544 1,471 1,297 44,928 42,488 4192 
PREFERRED STOCKS . 
Railroad..... eccccccccccce CD Brcccccccccce 1 1 96 95 -1 
Foreign. .ccccces ee eee 
Public Utility. .cccccesces U. Srccsccccecce 7 10 15 18 698 624 +6 
Foreign. .cccecee ee eee eee 
OCHE. cccccccccscccoceeses U. Brccccceccece 1 1 4 6 775 791 -1 
FOreign....cseee ee 1 1 
TOTAL...<- 9 11 20 24 «#61,570 1,511 +4 
COMMON STOCKS 
Rail TOA, ..cccccccccscccce G Biceserecceaee 1 1 33 31 +1 
Foreign. ....+.s- eee aes «ee . 
Public Utility.......sese- DB. Giscveeckcces 6 2 10 5 237 209 +5 
Foreign. .....cee eee eve oes ees eee eee eee 
OCNOT ec ce cccccscwsedeesces DR Gisctcastvcsca 6 3 15 8 544 482 +3 
Foreign....s.ee- 1 eee 1 eee 2 1 eee 
TOTAL..... 14 5 27 13 816 723 +9 
MORTGAGES 
POIs vo ctccdceveccscedocss Whi ccc cctcecegce ene ees oan 23 27 =] 
Cf a ccrcnctete 42 38 78 76 1,887 1,686 +14 
Non-Farm......- ecccccccccce HAs ccccccccccce 44 69 95 149 6,037 5, 751 +10 
VAS cccccoccescse 46 25 103 50 3,626 3,367 +27 
Other. cccccccces 187 195 361 399 11,997 10,716 +85 
TOTAL..... 319 327 637 674 23,570 21,547 +135 
REAL ESTATE 
Company Used, ..ccccccccccccccasceccesscose 3 1 5 2 449 404 +5 
Investment. ..cccccccccecces Residential. 2 1 2 1 444 450 +1 
Commercial.. 11 7 41 13. 1,128 992 ‘12 
Other. ..ccccee eeccccccccce BTM. wcccccccces dec ee eee eee 14 18 «ac 
Non-Farm..... eee oe ee eee eee 18 23 4 
TOTAL..... 16 9 48 16 2,053 1,887 +14 
POLICY LOANS. ......+00+ Perreecre vescaddgese 54 41 105 84 2,923 2,727 +18 
CASH. ccccccccccccce ese eececseesseankes eeece XXX XXX XXX XXX 1,050 991 -109 
OTHER ASSETS. ..cccccccccccccccccccccccces ee XXX XXX XXX XXX 2,341 2,069 +122 
TOTAL. wc cccccce ehEsedndecacccoesetoedsde . $1,074 $937 $2,308 $2,108 $79,251 $73,943 $+385 


Totals for U. S. companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance companies representing 


97% of_all assets. 
"Total". 


The amounts shown represent book values for al] items except "Other Assets” and 
Net change 1n holdings for the month may sometimes be greater than acquisitions for a 


particular item due to rounding, write-ups and other adjustments. 




















Globe and Rutgers 
Hire Insurance Company 


American Home Fire Assurance Company 








111 William St., New York 
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CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN U. S. A. 


Preliminary Returns (Total Business) 
(all figures in millions of dollars) 











Claims 
Net : 
Premium New Insurance Matured Annuity 
Income Annuities Insurance in Force Death Endowments | Payments 
Catada!. osno.a4: hee 1953 37,379 9,054 229,564 1,681 ,886 11,272 2,849 3,043 
1952 34,576 7,195 175,362 1,490,401 11,279 2,865 2,991 
Confederation.............. 1953 32,596 4,820 148 ,886 1,301 ,061 6,637 2,812 1,532 
1952 30,296 4,491 138,732 1,158,430 5,722 2,563 1,466 
ce eee Re | 1953 27,166 2,695 159,103 981 ,995 4,174 1,342 603 
1952 24,701 1,972 147,398 872,567 3,347 1,095 581 
NR esol oe 1953 12,491 2,468 61,293 486 ,187 2,559 720 400 
1952 11,550 2,115 51,260 443,018 2,259 808 394 
Great-West................ 1953 39,619 14,854 253,541 1,887,115 9,716 1,593 1,925 
1952 36,136 14,179 208,177 1,690,589 9,149 2,026 1,673 
NER SS ce cys co 1953 18,746 2,155 72,312 679,257 4,026 1,578 569 
1952 17,782 2,165 67,935 629,992 3,635 - 1,670 458 
Manufacturers............. 1953 50,623 20,987 211,272 1,571,578 8,795 3,702 3,968 
1952 45,968 16,404 185,740 1,436,439 8,085 3,688 3,556 
ROR: po oi5.25 215 2 1953 3,135 184 19,951 143 ,232 753 187 49 
1952 2,972 110 16,879 131,850 834 187 47 
North American............ 1953 16,294 6,473 102,422 711,173 3,324 873 577 
1952 14,976 5,698 85,841 631,391 2,995 845 504 
ore... Se 1953 3,362 “ 304 20,480 153,723 695 81 14 
1952 3,058 313 20,403 140,060 596 124 12 
Bees hes be 1953 146,761 32,988 574,302 5,603,195 38,176 27,745 10,611 
1952 140,393 29,555 532,444 5,160,395 37,633 27,051 10,460 
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---|! Sixtieth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 


Life Insurers Conference is composed of 90 has paid $188,000,000 to Policyholders 

kl i d —- : and Beneficiaries since organization 
on Lex and combination companies, Septeidihor &, 1994... ‘Thee Company 
writing “small package” protection. Total also holds over $82,000,000 in Assets 


insurance in force of LIC member companies for oer — ae Policies in res 
: =e number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
ogre DE on: - is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life 

p , d . offers Splendid Agency Opportunities— 
wane: mgitly growing as a forceful factor in with liberal contract, and up-to-date 
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National Board 


Continued from page 31 


Mr. Jervey aiso noted “that it 
is axiomatic that large buildings 
permit large fires which cause 
large losses. Urgency of speed 
and cheapness in construction 
have encouraged use of building 
materials and combinations of 
materials whose fire hazards have 
not been evaluated. Unless special 
provisions are incorporated, win- 
dowless buildings may delay the 
detection of fire within them and 
interfere seriously with rescue 
work and fire fighting.” 

During the year about 10,000 
copies of the National Building 
Code were sent out to cities and 
towns. Others receiving copies 
were architects, engineers, mili- 
tary services and people in the 
insurance industry. Universities 
and colleges received 4000 copies 
for use in connection with courses 
relating to building construction. 


Supported Others 


The NBFU supported the activi- 
ties of other organizations such 
as the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, National Fire Protection 
Association, American Society for 
Testing Materials and the Joint 
Committee on Building Codes. 

Advertising and public rela- 
tions work were carried on as 
usual by the Board. Seven na- 
tional magazines were used to 
educate people to the public ser- 
vices performed by the fire insur- 
ance business. In addition, help- 
ful facts were given to news- 
papers, TV and radio stations, 
magazines, the industrial and in- 
surance trade press, and to the 
general public. 

By the time the yearly NBFU 
meeting got under way, the Board 
had already made the news with 
several innovations during May. 
The first of these was the full 
page ad which appeared in Life 
Magazine, May 3rd, in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, May 14th, and 
which will be printed in June issue 
of the Farm Journal. 

The ad was headlined “Suppose 
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You Came Home To This” and de- 
picted a home torn to pieces by a 
windstorm. In front of the demol- 
ished house wash a woman alone. 

The ad is unique in the fact 
that, for the first time, the Red 
Cross has participated in such a 
joint project. Actually the charter 
of the National Red Cross pro- 
vides not only for relief of dis- 
aster victims, but also for the pre- 
vention of such disasters. 

The ad copy urges greater pre- 
paredness against the devastating 
tornadoes which have regularly 
wreaked havoc across the nation. 
Last year these storms struck a 
dozen American cities, leaving in 
their wake a path of death and 
destruction. 


Catastrophe Plan 


The National Board has empha- 
sized the need for preparedness, 
and its 216 companies are always 
alert to help those who have had 
the foresight to make ready for 
any disaster. When a fire, wind- 
storm or explosion occurs, these 
companies, through the “Catas- 
trophe Plan,” take quick action. 

Chairman E. Roland Harriman 
of the American Red Cross signed 
a statement in this joint ad which 
said in part: “Through 70 years 
of disaster experience the Red 
Cross knows that Americans want 
to use their own resources — of 
which insurance is an essential 
item—to recover from the effects 
of disaster before they look else- 
where for help. Red Cross assis- 
tance, therefore, is designed to 
meet immediate emergency needs 
of victims and to help those fami- 
lies unable by other means to re- 
pair, rebuild, or refurnish their 
homes and to obtain necessary 
medical care.” 


Film Shown 


Also presented during May was 
the National Board’s 16 mm docu- 
mentary film, “The Wind and the 
Fury.” This film, which we were 
fortunate enough to preview, was 
shot immediately after last year’s 
terrible tornadoes in Waco, Tex- 
as; Columbus, Georgia; Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Flint, Michigan. 

Written and directed by George 


F. Johnston of Washington Video 
Productions, Inc., the production 
was supervised by J. Wendell 
Sether, manager of the National 
Board’s public relations depart- 
ment. Mr. Sether also did much 
of the photography. 

One of the things we liked most 
about the film was the narration 
which, in the main, consisted of 
the actual voices of tornado sur- 
vivors. The on-the-spot tape re- 
cordings made by the National 
Board were more convincing than 
anything that could have been 
done by professional actors. 

We can imagine nothing so ef- 
fective to bring home the point of 
what a tornado is than to hear the 
voices, some bewildered and a bit 
frightened by the experience, of 
its victims. “It was an awfully 
funny feeling. It was the quietest 
quiet there ever has been,” said 
one. Another said: “When I got 
outside I thought that the whole 
town had—had blown away.” Still 
another: “It was only four min- 
utes and this street was a destruc- 
tion. Many of the homes were just 
cellar holes.” 


Dollars At Work 


“The Wind and the Fury” con- 
tinued, showing how insurance 
adjusters are on the job almost, 
one might say, before the wind 
has died down. These men are 
trained to recognize and measure 
damage. In the words of the film: 
“These men represent the great- 
est single factor in rebuilding 
communities —the dollars which 
insurance will soon put to work.” 

Never has the American spirit 
of helping neighbors been illus- 
trated so well as in the attitudes 
of the members of disaster com- 
munities. Everyone pitches in to 
rebuild. The town becomes as one 
man whose only thought is to live 
normally again. As one person 
put it: “My buddies came down. 
They gave me a hand. Fellows 
from the shop. And with my in- 
surance I started right up.” 

The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters may well be proud of 
the job they have done and are 
doing to help prevent disaster 
when possible and to aid victims 
when catastrophe occurs. 
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District Court, 
Nebraska, 
Colorado. 


“The Lincoln case appears to be 
much more important as relates to 
the amount and issues directly pre- 
sented, plus the fact that the de- 
fendant company in the case pend- 
ing at Lincoln has made it known 
that it intends to litigate the issue 
until a final decision is reached. In 
other words, this case appears to 
be the ‘test’ case that the com- 
panies as well as the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, have been contem- 
plating. Correspondence with our 
office indicates that on the whole, 
companies are resisting the claims 
of Veterans Administration. The 
potential amount of money actually 
involved is quite substantial.” 


one at Lincoln, 
and one at Denver, 


Veteran Involved 


The Conference is asking U. S. 
District Court at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, to permit Mr. Frazier to 
appear and file a brief amicus curiae 
to bring to the attention of court 
the importance of the issue. The 
cases entitled United States of 
America vs. St. Paul-Mercury In- 
demnity Company, and is brought 
on a polio policy providing to reim- 
burse the veteran policyholder for 
“expenses incurred” for hospital, 
medical, etc. The veteran had 
signed the usual statement of his 
inability to pay for the services as 
required in non-service connected 
cases. 

The company had paid certain 
benefits while the veteran was in a 
private hospital, but a much great- 
er amount is claimed by the gov- 
ernment for treatment in the vet- 
erans hospital. The Conference 
takes the position that patients are 
retained in veterans hospitals for 
such long periods of time that the 
companies’ premiums are too low, 
in any event, to cover the long hos- 
pital stays of veterans. In any 
event, the veteran does not have to 
pay anything so there is nothing to 
reimburse. 
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The “Address of the President,” 
Mr. Rietz, was a studious review 
of accident and health problems 
and accomplishments. In part, Mr. 
Rietz said: 


“It seems to me that we need a 
firm statement of position as to the 
real place of private accident and 
sickness insurance in our private 
enterprise system, justifiable eco- 
nomically from family budget con- 
siderations. With it must go a 
positive delineation between those 
segments of the population who 
cannot be reached by a private en- 
terprise insurance mechanism and 
the vast majority of our population 
who can best be served by our 
institution. 


Cause for Criticism 


“As a rapidly growing adolescent, 
have we not to some extent looked 
upon any form of growth as our 
main goal and engaged in some of 
the uneconomic practices common 
to youth? Speculative benefits, a 
prize for a loss sustained in an un- 
usual and very infrequent manner, 
while representing a small propor- 
tion of total premium volume, have 
little economic justification in the 
light of real insurance needs in this 
field. Such benefits have brought 
criticism, the import of which is 
substantial in relation to the value 
of such benefits as a sales tool. 


Economic View 


“Should we not now accept the 
responsibilities of maturity and 
eliminate all such benefits which 
cannot stand the crucible of real 
economic justification? Must we 
not also test in that crucible all 
benefits now offered for small losses 
which can be more economically 
handled by direct payment from 
family budget than by any third 
party payee? Hence, must we not, 
with courage and conviction, ag- 
gressively sell coverages which will 
apply premium money most effec- 
tively to protect against significant 
losses rather than applying pre- 
mium dollars to relatively minor 
and easily handled small expenses? 
Economically, the case against full 
coverage with its multitude of 
small claims is so simple and un- 
derstandable it will be accepted if 





told forcefully and directly with 
sufficient frequency over a reason- 
able period of time. 

“Public understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the basic principles of 
insurance in the medical care field 
and in the areas for which direct. 
payment from family funds is eco- 
nomically more desirable, will not 
come through any one masterful 
stroke. Rather, such achievement 
will come only through a continuing 
unified effort by the industry. ... 

“In the accident and sickness in- 
surance field we have a parallel 
organization, the Bureau of Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters in 
New York City. Mr. J. F. Foll- 
mann, Jr., their general manager, 
and Mr. Laurence B. Soper, chair- 
man of their governing committee, 
are with us today. I think they will 
concur when I say that historically 
the Conference and the Bureau 
had substantially independent mem- 
bership rolls and that some com- 
petition and differences have 
existed. ... 


Worthwhile Goals 


“You have all seen the public 
announcement of the formation of 
the Committee on Coordination of 
Activities, which has the endorse- 
ment and support of the governing 
committee of the Bureau and of 
your executive committee. A basic 
assumption of this Committee’s 
work is that the Bureau and the 
Conference will continue as inde- 
pendent organizations, with a high 
degree of duplication in purposes 
and responsibilities. Yet, their 
achievement can be real in elimi- 
nating duplication of time and ef- 
fort on matters in which both or- 
ganizations have interest.” 

Earle R. Bennett, general agent 
for Provident Life and Accident in 
Tampa, Florida, gave an excellent 
account to the Conference of the 
value of participating in community 
affairs. He summarized the things 
that he deemed most important in 
an agent’s relations with his com- 
munity: 

“1, Sell it right—sell it in such 
a way that the policyholder knows 
exactly what he is buying, and what 
he doesn’t get as well as what he 
does get. When all is said and done, 
business ethics rank high when it 
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comes to building esteem in your 
own community. 

“2. Service—every agent from 
the very beginning should be in- 
stilled with the importance of ser- 
vicing his business to the highest 
degree. This is to prove to the ac- 
cident and health insurance buying 
public that we have their welfare 
at heart after selling the policy as 
well as during the sale. 


Civic Activity 


“3. Civic activities—be as promi- 
nent in civic activities and com- 
munity affairs as possible. Con- 
tacts made in this type of work, 
and the esteem in which your co- 
workers hold you can get more 
favorable publicity than money can 
buy. 

“4, Religion—every man and 
woman should belong to the church 
of his or her choice. Church ac- 
tivity is certainly most important. 

“5. In all contacts, proclaim 
longly and loudly that you are a 
disability insurance agent!” 

Eugene M. Thoré, general coun- 
sel of the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, discussed a Wash- 
ington viewpoint on A & H insur- 
ance. As head of the Washington 
office of his association, Mr. Thoré 
has performed a valuable institu- 
tional service. His comments in 
New Orleans marked a high point 
in the convention because dele- 
gates there were considering the 
establishment of a Washington bu- 
reau. 

Mr. Thoré said, in part: “Wash- 
ington thinking on Government re- 
lations with business, of course, 
may be divided into two broad cate- 
gories. One is grounded in the 
concept that our Federal Govern- 
ment should discontinue expending 
its functions in the area of social 
welfare programs which might 
compete with private business; that 
such proposals should be opposed 
outrightly regardless of surround- 
ing circumstances or political 
trends. 

Under this philosophy a business 
appears before Congressional com- 
mittees and states its vigorous op- 
position to any bill that extends 
government activity into an area 
the business may serve. From the 

Continued on page 86 
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have been a matter of Com- 
pany practice for more than 30 
years. Recently, checks averag- 
ing $139.43 were distributed to 
182 Production Club members 
on 1952 business persisting into 
the second policy year with a 
lapse rate of 10% or less. The 
Company salutes its career life 
underwriters who have so ably 
contributed to its position as 
one of the leaders in persist- 
ency throughout the country. 


FOUNDED IN 
1867 IN 
DES MOINES 
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standpoint of Washington repre- 
sentation, this philosophy is ad- 
ministratively simple to apply. 
Standardized testimony suitably 
adapted to each new legislative 
measure will serve. 

“The other approach to a Wash- 
ington philosophy is considerably 
broader. Its objective is to achieve 
the best possible results for a pri- 
vate business through a more real- 
istic attitude; one that recognizes 
that legislative trends generally 
stem from political pressures 
which are generated in turn by 
human desires and social demands. 
This principle is interestingly 
demonstrated by the bipartisan 
support for existing welfare pro- 
grams. 

“The philosophy I am describing 
rejects a policy of unswerving op- 
position, because that philosophy 
frequently rules out the possibility 
of working with Government in 
shaping legislation so that the areas 
of Government competition will be 


at a minimum. A business that 
continuously negates all welfare 
legislation without offering con- 
structive suggestions may sterilize 
its persuasive powers and cease to 
find acceptance in Washington. 

“We believe that our conduct in 
Washington should impress Con- 
gress that we are sensitive to and 
are trying to meet the demand of 
modern society for greater security. 
Such a philosophy is not one of 
compromise. It is objective and 
positive. It opposes when neces: 
sary but offers constructive steps 
in meeting real needs. 


Basic Tenets 


“This philosophy recognizes that 
adjustments are necessary as ma- 
terial conditions change. It avoids 
the consequences of a preconceived 
inflexible attitude. It recognizes 
the inter-relationship that exists 
between distinct issues so that in 
dealing with one, we do not impair 
effectiveness ~in dealing with an- 
other. It recognizes that good press 
treatment and sound public rela- 
tions are important elements of 
sound legislative policy.” 
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1953 were clearly presented. 

One of the smallest of the re- 
ports came from Indianapolis Life, 
yet it was adequate in all respects. 
Color was used on every page and 
copy was non-prosaic. 

Pilot Life presented a striking 
cover. The company’s first fifty 
years were reviewed pictorially and 
in writing. 

In the report of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, color car- 
ried the day. Brilliant full page 
drawings were numerous; the ma- 
terial included and the manner of 
writing were fine indeed. 

Once again we find ourselves at 
the end of our grading of annual 
reports. As in the past, our survey 
shows that a good annual report 
does not necessarily depend on the 
size of the company putting it out. 
Intelligence and imagination are 
what counts—not the impressive- 
ness of columns of figures. 










Insurance Groups 
superbly accommodated. 
Open May to October. 


ALL INCLUSIVE AMERICAN PLAN RATES 


In leisure hours, delegates will enjoy swimming 
in our own heated patio pool or in the adjacent 
largest outdoor mineral pool. 
riding, golf, nightly dances, barbecues and square 
dances are all available. Group sightseeing trips to 
such nearby points of interest as Aspen, Maroon Bells 
and Hanging Lake are easily arranged. 


world’s 


HOTEL COLORADO— GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO. 
Denver Office: 313 Boston Building, Denver, Colorado 
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on bine at HOTEL COLORADO 


Glenwood Springs, Colorado 


In the Heart of the Rockies, 162 miles west of 
tmile-high Denver, convention problems melt away at 
colorful HOTEL COLORADO. 

. Our. capable staff, skilled in every phase of 
convention organization and execution, meet your 


<< _ every need...dnticipate your every desire. Spacious 
a “banquet, meeting and conference rooms make busi- 


smoothly.. 
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ETHICAL STANDARDS FOR ADVERTISING 
INDIVIDUALLY UNDERWRITTEN ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE. 


(Adopted at the H & A Conference in New Orleans last month. 
See article on page 38.) 


ORE than thirty million persons are insured 
M against the hazard of accident or sickness 
under policies individually underwritten. The spec- 
tacular growth of accident and sickness insurance 
in the past decade in some measure can be laid to 
the utilization of all forms of advertising by insur- 
ance companies in the distribution of their products. 
Because of the social and economic importance of 
this protection to the public, a serious responsibility 
rests with the purveyors of such insurance to hold 
firmly the highest ethical and moral standards of 
responsible citizens of the business community. 
Accordingly, the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, whose members provide well over half 
of the total volume of individual accident and health 
insurance, sets forth herewith Ethical Standards for 
Advertising Individually Underwritten Accident and 
Health Insurance. 


PREFACE 


It is not intended that insurers should limit their 
advertising efforts or methods. It is intended that the 
spirit of the Ethical Standards herein set forth 
should control the practices in advertising not di- 
rectly considered by these standards. 


Definition 


Advertising is defined as including printed and 
published advertising matter and descriptive litera- 
ture used in newspapers, magazines, circulars, book- 
lets, form letters, and radio and TV scripts. 


Basic Ethical Standards 


1. Advertising must be truthful in fact and in 
implication. 

2. Advertising should not have the capacity and 
the tendency to mislead those to whom the appeal is 
being made. 


Special Ethical Standards 


1. Advertising which is likely to be seen or heard 
beyond the geographical limits of the insurer, as 
pertains to jurisdictional licensing, should indicate 
such limits. Direct mail insurers should indicate the 
base of their operations and carefully avoid inferring 
“nation-wide” licensing. 

2. Advertising should avoid the discrediting of 
competitors directly or indirectly. 
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3. No insurer’s advertising of a policy or plan ot 
insurance should tend to confuse those to whom the 
appeal is being made by the adoption or use of a 
name or symbol or both closely akin to one previously 
popularized by hospital or medical service associa- 
tions. 

4. The insurer should in all its advertising make 
its identity clear. 

5. In advertising a particular policy or plan of 
insurance already in existence, expressions which 
imply it is an introductory offer or an initial offering 
to the public should be avoided. 

6. In advertising a particular policy or plan of 
insurance, such expressions as “no medical examina- 
tion required,” etc., should be avoided unless no 
health condition is considered in underwriting or 
unless it is made clear that a statement of health 
condition is required. 

7. In advertising a particular plan or policy, there 
should be no implication that applicants become 
“group” or “quasi-group” members and as such enjoy 
special rates or underwriting privileges, unless such 
is the fact. 

8. When details of benefits in a particular policy 
or plan are set forth, the insurer should indicate in 
good faith the limitations, restrictions, and exclu- 
sions relative to the policy or plan. In such adver- 
tisements, the insurer shall indicate that prior origin 
conditions are not compensable by the advertised 
policy or plan unless such is the fact. 

9. In advertising a particular policy or plan of 
insurance available to persons relatively young and 
relatively old alike, and/or policy or plan wherein 
the premium is not subject to change, the insurer 
should carefully avoid implying that coverage would 
be continuous at the discretion of the insured 
throughout the age spread or premium paying period 
described unless the policy is noncancellable and 
guaranteed renewable for the indicated period. 

10. When advertising any policy or plan or bene- 
fits contained therein, care should be exercised to 
avoid implying that the policy or plan is guaranteed 
renewable at the discretion of the insured, unless 
such is the fact. 

11. The advertising of particular hospital or medi- 
cal policies or plans shall indicate dollar limits of 
benefits where applicable, and time limits of benefits 
where applicable, in lieu of or in conjunction with 
descriptive words which might imply “full coverage” 
for all expenses normally related to hospitalization 
or medical care. 

12. When advertising a policy or plan of insur- 
ance, an insurer should not use testimonials, or dol- 
lar amounts of claims paid, or numbers of persons 
covered, or similar statistics, unless such testi- 
monials are genuine and such statistics are accurate 
nor imply that such testimonials or statistics are 
derived from the policy or plan advertised unless 
such is the fact. 

13. Dollar amounts used in advertising to indicate 
the benefit payments should be typical as to benefits 
covered, rather than usual. 

14. Limited benefits and limited policies should not 
be advertised as being comprehensive. 
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Can You Use 
Another Hundred 
Arms and Legs? 


Both national income and money in 
circulation today are running at an all- 
time high, along with the production of 
goods and services. The scramble for a 
share of the buyer’s dollar has never been 
keener. As a result every local agent has 
to “scratch” just a little harder today for 
new business. 

Not only is he in competition with every 
other agent in his community; but also 
with every local merchant, dealer and 
salesman who sells a product or a service. 
Frankly, the agent needs another hundred 
arms and legs to enable him to get around 
and meet competition on all sides. 


In that direction our Advertising and 


Business-Building Department can be of 
worthwhile assistance in devising effective 
production methods. This phase of our 
facilities will gladly be extended by our 
Fieldmen, Branch Offices or Inland Marine 
Service Offices. Or you can write direct 
to our Advertising Department at the 
Home Office. 

Ask for your copy of the “Key to 
Agency Development” booklet explaining 
our comprehensive advertising facilities 
and services. Let’s survey your advertis- 
ing needs and make recommendations, 
now. 
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North British & Mercantile Ins. 


Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co 
Mayers Co. 

Pacific National Fire Ins. Co..... 57 
Knollin Advertising 

Postlethwaite Co., Inc. 


R 
Royal-Liverpoo!l Ins. Group 


Ss 

Speakman, Frank M. ............. 
State: Life tus. (Cer ..66 5054 
State Workmen's Ins. Fund 
Stewart, Smith & Co., 

Charles Mackenzie Advertising 
Sun Ins. Office 

Bruce Angus 


Travelers Ins. Co. 
Tressel, Harry S. & Assoc. ....... 


U 


Union Central Life Ins. Co 
Ralph H. Jones Co. 


Ww 


Woodward & Fondiller, Inc 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp, & Davis 6! 


Zz 
Zurich General Accident & Liabil- 
Oe oie cece wsccter has csenaee 48 


Vaughan, Thain & Spencer, Inc. 
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